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ORIGINAL NOUVELLETTE 


OLD POLLY CAREY. 





BY A. HASTINGS WELD. 
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‘Mv heyes, Villiam, vat for a noise is that there *” 
Vy, thats a ‘orse-neigh.” 


* j.'s vondertul, wery 


‘ellow ' there goes a cock-netgh, too 


Windows and doors in nameless sculpture drest, 
With order, symmetry, or taste unblest ; 

Forms, like some be eam, 

The crazed creation « Y 


t 


am statuary’s 


uided whut 








f mus 


idren, and themselves abuse, 
and for their daughters choose.” 


Fathers their ct 
That wealth a hus 

Everysopy who knows anything about the topography of almost 
any old country town has been pointed out he house, differing from 


and built by some ruralizing 





he village in its architecture, 


erest of 
r the proverb * God made the country, and 


who fancied, adopti 





ian made the town,” that rural felicity is the only earthly hap; 





ness. It will generally be found deserted by the builder, and wear- 
ag the sentence ** To Let,” as an accustomed part of its descrip- 


ly hap 





ton. When cits do resolve to cut the town, and seek the on 


ness below, in sheep-pastures ar d cow-pens, they make it a pomt 


} 


] ises all window-sash, verar 


] d ho 





ze rurality. They bui 
jas and green blinds, in the most bleak and exposed sites to be 


»nd—suitable for a residence during about ten days in August, 
but of Siberian comfort all the rest of the year If it 1s amusing to 
ar the history of these * follies,” as they are generally dubbed in 
r of the builders, after their departure ; 1t 1s fun to be re sident 
is hovering 


The fun 


dof so much promise 





3 country town, W 


ver it, prior to definitely fixing the location of his nest 
grows gre ater when that important election is made, and the bricks, 
and mortar, and lumber, and mahogany, and glass, and fence-posts 
are under contract 

were so busy 





Such an event had been commencing, ¥ we 


Thomas Jefferson 


Mr 


Moetaru arrived one evening at the village inn, driving two horses 


with Aun and Edward in the last chapter 


sed tandem to a tippy chaise’ He ordered his cattle put up, 


e landlord's inquiry what he himself would have for supper, 
_“ Oh, your usual fare——a bow] of bread and milk, or baked 
s and milk, or some boiled corn, with fresh milk, and a couple 


yiled Just what you eat, landlord; don't mecommode 


egys 
yourself in the least for me 
stomary vittles, squire.” 


1, and t 


* Bat that ‘ere aint our c 
keep a hot he vitiated 


. Truc . true . 
Tr 


taste of travellers from the city. it 


vou must consult t 


1s the usual food of the villagers, 


I take it 
“Why, they generally haves what's left from dinner, with a cup 


f tea, and then come here to finish off witha gin toddy or a mug of 


sing. But J can get you anything you like, squire.” 
We 


Mr. Thomas Jefferson Montagu th 


» well, suit vourself.”’ 
mught he would take a turn in 
inty the 


the village while supper was preparing. It did not enter 


+ head of a cit to conceive the dangers of nocturnal perambulations 





s-lght man, has not followed the 


i towns where saucy Jack, the ¢g 
Mr. Montagu’ 


e donck column which lay ready to be raised to s 


mishap was falling over a new 


schoo! s first { 


naster 
ipport the por- 
uco of a gothick edifice The portico had bung in mid air, wanting 


props, at least six weeks, and the remarkably chaste and uni- 





ding to which it ay nel was the fifth meeting-house tn 








neho. “ Why plague don’t they light their street-lamps ! 
thought Mr. Thomas Jefferson Montagu, and “I'll report this at 


tue street-inspector's office '" he cricd aloud. The next maladver 


re Was excoriating some 





square inches of his leg against a stone 


r-step, which had lain in the middle of the side-walk for the last 
cuuld get time, to put itin 


is unnecessary to go into a detail of all the 


hve vears, the owner intending, when he 


fs proper pl ice But it 
ghted citizen's misfortunes. Suffice it to say that when he did 


Teach the inn, he carried the honest conviction with him that there 


tre saucy bovs in the country as well as in town, and that a perso: 


Wi0 can thread the intricacies of the most crooked city in the 


world, mav lose himself in a village 


where there is only one * main 


street,” but ines” than MeAdam could shake a sledge at 


more 


The substantial s pper which mine host had prepared did not come 
‘allamiss after his long journey, and he did not once think o/ 
nan’s legitimate food, rve-bread and corn-meal, while devouring it 

If Mr. Thomas Jefferson Montagu had been as well aware of a 
értain fact as his landlady that the sheets in the state- 


was, VIZ 


ded bad not becn aired for an amazing quantity of days, he would 
ir r an amazing qua he 


¥ot have been surprised at the soreness of his bones in the morning 











Breakfast finished, he directed that a horse should be put u 
chaise, as the peripatetick lesson of the might om idmo ri 
nto use vehicular convevance This call could t ime 
> answered, however, as the landlord had gone to the field, and 
farm-boy, errand-boy, hostler, bar-keeper, and occas il boot-black 





all which honourable posts were filled by one and the same ure 





had gone to mill But the land very o t 

that wished to put his horse I cli, she Wwe show nto 
the stable, but ** she'd a little rather he'd wait, “cause the ‘ 
had broke the chaise springs fecte gw init, and he coulda’t ride 


any kind of comfort till he got it mended.” 


“We * thought Mr. Thomas Jefferson Montagu, “1 r 
felicity with a vengeance, but IT shall have my own chaise-house 
and by, and no boys to bother me Mr. Mentagu was ab 
and having said thus much of him, perhaps i is as we F 





attempt some furt He was really a very ‘ 
plished man, and vy desires and imclinations, he 
alwavs felt an ountry life smouldet ‘ 
him, like spontancous combust the heart ¢ N v~« n Ile 
iad been unfortunate in business, and the latent fire t fe < 
a flame, when, after screwing his resources to raise the last cc 
which made up the sum of twentv-hve on a dolar, he to u lis cre 
ditors ungenticmaniy. They had the impertinence to Express 
prise that he could sport a tandem and a season-ticket at the theatre 
tre yuent hotels, ¢ ve suppers, and play at | ards, tho el ail thos« 


Montagu tho 


So he quoted his great namesake, 


are little comforts which Mr ght no gentleman co 


hve without and protested that 


great cities are great sores; and, making rover a botti« 


his resoiutio 


of hock one evening, stepped into his chaise the next morning, and 
rode till might, lar ng at last in Jencho 





out on foot to select a site for 


rson Mor tagu, E sailed 


Which he mtended shoud 


To return to the inn is Jefle 


a collage, 
States Ir 


be the most beautiful on all the walking about he des 


cried a little, bleak, bald hill at the way-side, which shot up to the 


altitude of some thirty feet. It was as near the perpendicular in its 


elevation as a sugar-loaf, and had the same comparative area on its 
summit—about space enough to throw a somerset. * Well,” said 


Thomas Jeflerson Montagu, * it 1s a trite but true remark, that fam 





liarity with beauties deadens our perceptions of them. i do hope I 
shall never become so msensi!:!e to the charms of nature as these v 
lagers evidently are. They have left this elegant building-site unoc 
| ed, and | ith their houses in valleys and dens, and holes 





steps to my front door, wind 





urth. I'll have a circular flig 


ing about this beautiful elevation ull it describes a complete circle 


and brings the traveller to the front where my entrance shall be, 


sheltered from the sun by a honeysuckle-shaded porch. I'i!—but 


i ‘ 


I guess I'll buy the land 


Posting back to the mn, witho 
’ t Jericho, he was tort 
vd cone 


' 
ok Bonife 


ities av 
and his farm-hands, who | 
o'clock. Mr. Montagut 
the proprietor of that miniature 





purchase 

* Why, squire, one grist-mill hardly finds enough to do im Jer 
NB = 1 
] 3 t i 


nterested 
* But what has a grist-mill to do with the matter 





cho 


in that mill 


ot, you meant to put uy 


“ Why, I reckon by your wanting that s; | | 


a wind-mill, such as they have in the old countries.” 
* Oh, no, I mean to build a house there 


oW hy, squire not a house to live in 


** Yes, a dwelling-house.” 


“What! on the very up-top of the Cat's Back 7 
* Cat's Back in 


* Yes, that’s what we call t darned ugly hill 





“Ugly hill! Why, you have no idea of the sublime and beautiful 


most delightful location I have ever seen in New-England." 


* Well, every one to his liking, but I'd rather be the seller than 





it miyver 

Phe | ord hastened to the owner of “Cat's Back,” to ad 
Vise not his good fortune in prospect, and to send him to the 

juire to nego e the sale He had always been considered an 
unfortunate vo rman, on account of the proprietorship of a tract 
of land, which, had it been as many acres in extent as it was feet 


and all of similar fertility, would have made hum so much the poorer 


*Cat'’s Back!" solilo yt zed Mr. Thomas Jeflerson Montagu, as 
he awaited the arrival of the propmetor, “Cat's Back! What 

naginative rusticks! I will give it a new name So he did, as 
“ be seen by the sequel to tits history 


i was dely ted to per 


ccive that the wo vm \ I ch better persuaded of the beauties 
¢ Cat's Back i ‘ diord had appeared to b« Nay, he 
saved lis purchaser the trouble of defending his choice, by goin, 
»acon endation « © pee ar advantages of that par 
1 ot, over all others in the world. Mr. Montagu was too 
we pieascd W i taste of the ma to perceive that their 
omark © ¢ ‘ ‘ © of flancy made « te a diflerence m the 
te Tins ¢ Itw bS t vy the s ‘ 1 he parted with 
the Ca Back, S « Hollow t go with it ln less than an 
) t ol e « an i inas Jefferson 
M “ Oss of the only two spots m Jencho 
ely 3 ‘ ely ae ¢ for any carthiv purpose the one 
‘ . s he the « for its depth Ihe late owner of 
‘ i os ¢ the tace of nat ‘ Was, ore t, the posse sor 

ered farm ane nestead lencho 
\ vik ‘ s t arcluitect from the city, and the best 
‘ tive ’ ocd Ww ‘ s Of Spanish cottages 
bre te l alac (eres te rele Keevptir pyram ils, 
Swiss inlecs, a Il ad sie _ k Hollow and the 
( sl 5 were a « uly vor ‘ ans, and nearly 
y araw shhowe every j jm of thoee naturai 
" VW j ‘ gral t« ~ ‘ mate, the artists 
cw « ser we tam t ‘ a temple near 
‘ cr : ‘ ad suthcrnt to vary a 
I ‘ ith great ingenuity, 
‘ titte \ ' al Phe 
hevptia ‘ ‘ ‘ ol or t ds, ( hee 
| ve a0. G ck windows, ( 1 columnea, and 
\ in rool ed tous er a beautil men ot 


to do with Skunk Hol 





W¥ Was at firsta ser t the ) « of architects de 
ke : ‘ ‘ this owing two bridges 
Toss it Div rchase d not i afoot of ground on the 
other side of the Hollow, so, when vou ‘ sssed over, the only 
course was to 1 back anal © seen foe was built to return 
] ey ovcad, When Compt ods ntl j acts th &@ sum 
mer eve, for the exposure of flesh and blood to the moschetoes who 
ed beneath, and convement withal lor auditers who hked frog 
concerts 
1 great port of the sciection of plat decided on, daily levoes 
of al! sorts « rtrs CO revated at the l Tiere were besides 
all sorts of ‘ eckers of ductions to Mr. Thomas Jef 
ferson Montag bach had sume p me « nected with hes own 
enterprise cu firmly beloved the erection of the Montage house 
was destined to be a first step in elev ng Jericho to a nvalry in 
business with the etropolis Why should not mland towns be of 
more consequence » Atlantick cities lhev are nearer the pro- 
ducers, and that necessary class of citizens would have leas trans 
portation to cflect carl yg ther commodities to a market, of that 
irket was only sttuated where the articles are produced. If con 
sumers could only be pers aded to come and settle in batches ip 
tl co ry. for the mere | pose ol devouring the substance of the 
farmers, first regularly purchased, the whole point would be carned 


Political economists who see a chance for the erection of a Palmyra 


ora Tadmorin the desert im every township in which they own a 


se-lot, never stop in their dreaming to consider where the settlers 
are to find emo ent It us not the busmess of land spec ulators 
o rin pure sers how they are to live, but to sell their lands 
ut they may live themselves—to get md of what * not ennches 

( a will ce the buver, too often, alas, ** poor indeed '” 
But we have lost sight of Mr. Montagu. Deputations from all 


upon him, to eflect sales of pews. Jockies 


I 
curvetted their horses before the inn with more than usual tact and 


es waited 
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industry, for in showing off a pony, all the credit belongs to the 
rider. ‘The carpenter's hardware, which had lain perdue in the “ va- 


riety-store”’ ever since its first establishment, was dragged from its 
hiding-place, dusted, and placed in sight, to tempt Mr. Montagu 
The tailor, who had starved, man and boy, more than forty years in 
the village, repaired his shop-board, which had suffered in a hard 
winter, and brushed the cobwebs from his windows—all for Mr 
Montagu. The rband-merchant tossed his yard-stick with a more 
busy air, the grocer gave his sugar-shovel a more determined push, 
and did not allow his molasses-measure to drain so long by half an 
Montagu. The whole 


white-washed their fences—the pillars of the fifth congregational 


hour—all on account of Mr village new 
meeting-house in Jericho were placed under the porch which had so 
long awaited them, and all the neighbours remonstrated with Sam 
Slack for leaving his door-step so long in the middle of the side- 
walk, to bruise the shins of Mr. Montagu 

Mr. Montagu went a gunning. Forthwith all the old “ queen's 
arms”’ in Jericho came down from their dust-covered beckets, to go 
out shooting, like Mr. Montagu. Mr 
were the bean-poles which were thereafter shaved down to make 
fishing-rods. Mr. Montagu played the equestrian, and there was not 
Their backs 


Montagu angled, and many 


an old farm-horse in the vicinity but cursed him for it 
were severally galled with old saddles which had hung forgetten till 
they had became dried and misshaped to the uneasy angle of a saw- 
horse. Mr 
bespangled lawn” paid the penalty, for pedestrian tracks marked all 


Montagu took early morning walks, and the “ dew- 


the fields which had hitherto been sacred to the cows alone, except 
in haying time 

But why go into any more details respecting the dementedness 
? 


and Montagu-mania of the villagers’ And why describe the parties 


and visits and honizing and ruralizing' And why state how Mr 
Montagu was put in nomination for sundry town and county offices’ 
While all this was going on, Montagu-place was verging toward 
completion. Everybody said it was the handsomest building in the 
country except one, and that one exception was always the parts 
cular meeting-house in which the speaker worshipped. Everybody 
wondered who would be Mrs. Montagu, and occupy the high station 
of its mistress. Mr. Montagu could not certainly wish to live there 
alone. Such a dear delightful man would feel, more than any other, 
the irksome wretchedness of single blessedness. Se warm and no 
ble a heart as his must be sensible of a vacuum, just in that partienlar 
niche in man's mner temple which tt 1s woman's province to fill 
reetly and indi- 


These insinaations came to Mr. Montagu so often, d 


rectly, that he began himself to believe them well founded. To 
acknowledge more than he ever did to the mhabitants of Jericho, 
woman did form part of his original plan—but he soon discovered 


that the country is less retired than the city—and that country people 
are very censorious. Having his choice of all the maidens in Jericho 
—their previous engagements being no bar in the way of such a 
gentleman, he determined to risk a mart bachelor though he 


rere 


had been—and he chose, as you would have chosen in his place— 


Ann Downs. His claims being principally of a deseription which 
most interest parents, he wooed the father first 

Among all the notrons with which the members of the universal 
Yankee nation abound, when they reduce their glorifications to writ- 
land of 
and practical liberty, the matrimonial inclinations of daughters are 


ing, nothing is more common than that, in this theoretical 


always left untrammelled, provided their object is not decidedly un- 


worthy. ‘There never was a greater mistake. It is true a father 
cannot, like a Spanish don, pack his daughter to a convent for her 
disobedience ; nor can he, like one of Mrs. Radelitfe’s tyrannical 
fathers, shut her up in a dungeon on bread and water, or fasten her 
in a martin-box on the battlements of a castle, with a waitine-maid 
and a guitar or a jennet to 


But 


and mother can forbid her the house 


for a companion to assist her to escape, 


make signals to her true-love knight father can say “1 will 


disinherit you,” for women, 


in matters where family pride is concerned, are always the most 


implacable. Both father and mother can keep to their charitable 


iter can testify, and many a 





intentions, 4S many a starving dau 
squalid embryo American citizen, blessed with imexorable 


So after all, American parents are about 


grand 
parents, can bear witness 
a3 absolute av they would be had they power of life and death over 
their children, or as they could be, were there a convent everywhere 
in the country where a schoolhouse now stands, and an enchanted 
castle on the site of every church 

Ann feared to disobey her father, and consulted the widow. The 
result was, that in pursuance with advice, she rode with Mr. Mon- 


tagu, and walked with him, sang, danced and read with him, and 


everybody said it was a match. All the young women cried out 
upon such treatment of Edward Haskell, though there was searce 
one of them who would not have discharged her own intended at 
half an hour's netice, if she saw one chance in a hundred of catching 
the wealthy stranger 
from him, on this or any other subject, and his mates, except the 


As to Edward, not a word could be pressed 


two or three real friends which every man has, all magnanimously 
laughed—as is the world’s custom at those unfortunates who are 
absurd enough to suffer misfortune unoceasioned by guilt. No man 
should expect commiseration, as the world goes, unless he is sen- 
tenged to be hanged for murder, condemned to imprisonment for 
forgery, sentenced to the house of correction for being a clever fellow, 
or overtaken by misfortune in some such creditable shape 

“Virtue is its own reward,” is a maxun of every-day practical 


application. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


My sneer kNow we.—A clergyman in one of the mining coun- 
ties of England, lately observed, that he never saw half his pa- 
rishioners until they came to be buried. 


DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE SEPTEMBER GALE. 


BY O. W. HOLMES. 





I'm not a chicken; I have seen 
Full many a chill September ; 

And though I was a youngster then, 
That day I well remember ; 

1 saw the storm coiled up in clouds— 
It slumbered like a viper; 

But when the lightnings woke it up, 
My eye! it was a wiper. 


It came as quarrels sometimes do, 
When married folks get clashing ; 

There was a heavy sigh or two, 
Sefore the fire was flashing— 

- Alittle str among the clouds, 

Before they rent asunder— 

A little rocking of the trees, 
And then came on the thunder. 


Lord ! how the ponds and rivers boiled : 
They seemed like bursting craters ; 
And onks lay scattered on the ground, 

As if they were potatoes ; 
And all above was in a howl, 
And all below a clatter; 
The earth was lke a frying-pan, 
Or some such hissing matter. 


It chanced to be our washing-day, 
And all our things were drying ; 
The storm came roaring through the lines, 
And set them all a-flying ; 
I saw the shirts and petticoats 
Go riding off like witches; 
I lost—ah! bitterly I wept— 
I lost my Sunday breeches! 


I saw them straddling through the aur, 
Alas! too late to win them ; 

I saw them chase the clouds, as if 
The devil had been in them; 

They were my darlings and my pride, 
My boyhood’s only riches; 

“ Farewell, farewell!” I faintly eried, 
**My breeches! O, my breeches!’ 


That night I saw them in my dreams; 
How changed from what I knew them! 
The dews had steeped their faded threads; 
The winds had whistled through them. 
1 saw the wide and ghastly rents 
Where demon claws had torn them; 
A hole was in their hinder parts, 
As if an imp had worn them. 


[ have had many happy years, 
And tailors kind and clever; 

But those young pantaloons have gone, 
Forever and forever! 

And not tll fate has eut the last 
Of all my earthly stitches, 

This aching heart shall cease to mourn 
M y loved, my long lost breeches! 


From the Democratuk Review, 


A VISIT TO LADY HESTER STANHOPE. 


LEWIS CASS. 


BY 





We left Sidon in the morning, and after passing its miserable 
h of the sea After 
travelling upon it about two miles we began to ascend the head of 
a small stream, deriving its sources from the ridges of Lebanon. It 
is perennial, and its course is marked by productiveness and abun- 
Water and fertility are 
fig and mulberry trees and the vines along the valley of 





walls, we found ourselves unon the sandv beae 


dance almost synonymous in the East; 
and the 
this stream, presented a most delightful contrast to the naked and 
sterile ridges which enclosed it. We soon. however, left it, and 
traversed a very rugged and inhospitable country, ascending and 
decending hill after lull, each compost d almost wholly of rock, till 
tle insulated mountain where Lady Hes- 
blished her lonely dwelling It is almost 
conical, and separated by a deep valley from the other hills. We 
toiled up its precipitous side by a narrow winding path, enjoying 
the full benefit of a Syrian mid-day sun. When on the top we stop. 
ped a moment to rest, and to survey the prospect around us. Steep 
valleys on every s Near was 
ove having on its top a Greek convent, and others in the distance 
spotted with village s, Greek, Arab, There must be 
something peculiar in the soil of this region, for to the eye nothing 
could promise greater sterility. @ worst spot in the Allegany 
Mountains would seem to me to hold out greater encouragement 
to industry ; and a person who has visited the Gap in the White 
Mountains, may form a tolerable idea of the rocky de-olation which 
the prospect offers. Upon the top of the hull, this self-expatriated 
grand-daughter of the great earl of Chatham, this niece and adviser 
of William Pitt, has established her residence. The house, or ra 
ther the cluster of houses, is built inthe Arab manner, low, irregu- 
jar, and almost detached. It is of stone, rather rudely construct. 
ed, and surrounded as is usual here with a stone wall) There are 
some fig and pomegranate trees, vines and flowering shrubs, culti- 
vated with care, and furt 
tant 
destitute of water as the deserts of Arabia 

I had taken the precaution, before leaving Sidon, to transmit, by 
a messonger, my card and letter, stating our desire to have an in- 
terview with her ladyship. | had uncerstoodl when in Damascus, 
from the French consul, who had been for some vears her physician, 
that she was not always accessible, and | was advised to give her 
previous notice of our intended visit. When we reached her house 
we found she had not risen, for among her peculiar habits is one 
which converts the day into night. She had, however, given orders 
for our hospitable reception, and requested we should dine, inform- 
ing us she would receive us about three o'clock in the afternoon. 
This, however, did not suit our arrangements ; for one olject we 
had in view in the journey, was to visit the Emir Beschir, the 





we came in sight of the | 





ter Stanhope had esta 


scemed to enclose similar hulls. 





and Druse. 





shed with water brought from some dis- 
spring in the valley below, upon asses—for the hill itself ts as 


prince of the Druses, who lives about seven hours’ ride beyong 
Lady Hester, in the midst of tho ridges of Lebanon. We there. 
fore excused ourselves to her ladyship for not waiting, promising 
to make our visit to the emir that evening, and to return, so as M4 
present ourselves to her ladyship again by noon the next day To 
this arrangement she assented, and we continued our journey with. 
out seeing her. 

The same uninviting country met our view, until we crossed 
over some steep, rocky ridges, and struck a petty stream whjeh 
discharges into the Mediterranean, between Sidon and Beiroy: I: 
is the one in which the Emperour Barbarossa was drowned, while 
engaged in a crusade. We travelled up this stream to its so ree 
and after dark reached the residence of the emir, one of the moc. 
romantick spots in the world. This singular people, the Dry * 
occupy these mountains. They have preserved a species of inde. 
pendence, and are governed by their own princes. I may take 


© 





some 


other opportunity of communicating to you the particulars of ovr 
visit. A more interesting one could not have been made. W, 
were received and treated with true Arab hospitality. The palace 


is by far the most magnificent building in Svria, and more than fog; 
times the size of our president's house. It is said that the em» 
keeps a thousand servants. During the journey of this day, y 
saw, for the first time, those horns alluded to in the scripture, w 
are worn by the women. ‘They are at least fifteen inches lor g. and 
rise over the forehead, being covered by a veil—and most uncouth 
looking objects they are 

We returned to Lady Hester Stanhope’s at the hour indicated 
and after a short time were introduced into her private apartment 
She was sitting, dressed like an Arab, clothed in white, witha + 
ban upon her head, and smoking a long pipe. She is tall and spa 
with a worn and sickly complexion, and apparently about sixty-five 


r 





I had heard from her physician, in Damascus, tha: 


years of age 
ste had been engaged to Sir Johu Moore, and I looked f 


r these 


traits which may have been supposed to have attended this great 


There was a settled melancholy, which added to ¢ 
and the recollection of what sh 
been, contrasted with what she was, produced a powerful ; 
sion upon each of the party 

She received us with great kindness, and entered into a free and 
unrestrained conversation. She has seen life in a great variety 
forms, and communicates her observations with spirit. She relat 
to us many anecdotes of Mr. Put, and his contemporaries, who wer 
associated with him on the stirring scenes during the Frenely revo. 
lutionary wars. She has an unconquerable aversion to George the 
Fourth, and considers him the worst man that ever lived—except 
her neighbour the Emir Beschir, who rather occupies the nadir in 
Of the duke of York she spoke with great kind 


c yptain 


terest of her appearance ; 











her affections. 
and Taminel:ned to think, that in both of these cases her own 
opinions are the faithful mirror of those of Mr. Pitt. She] 
he latter pe riod of his life, and was 
ential councils and to the examination of his 
most private papers. What peculiar circumstances led her to c 
all the habits of her life and to flee beyond Christendom, 
not 


ness; 






minent statesman during 


tted to his confid 









But as she displaved some eccentricity in the conception, s 








exh 
On her first voyage she 


ited great firmness and intrepidity in the execution of the 
where otf the coast 


ies, al 


teats * 
vas shipwrecked some 





of Carmiania, I believe, between Cyprus and Rhoc 
tained some days upon a barren waste. She lost everything, 
suffered all the hards! 


ps incident to such an accident in such ar 
’ ] > +} 1 } 
inhospitable region But with indomitable 





resolution she returned 
to England, and, after procuring such articles as she needed, re 
embarked for the East. and safely reached Syria. From that per 


itures are well k She traversed all the co 
tween the Euphrates and the Mediterranean, and by her cor 4 
her largesses, acquired an extraordinary influence over the tribes 
of nomadick Arabs, who roam through this region. She was eve 

saluted queen of Palmyra, amid the mighty and interesting ruins 
which attest, upon a smal! oasis in the middle ] 
former power of Zenobia; and perhaps visions of glory float 


eyes, and perhaps she dreaned of rivalling the renow 


own 





of the deser 





fore her 


the unfortunate sovereign, who, after resisting the strength of Ke 
j 





e Ishmaelites 





was lex alas, t 


poor pill 





away captive by Aurelian. Burt, 
rs lor a throne to rest upon, a tour dation as u 









their own sandy ocean The leech cries, ** Give, give’ —and 
Arab cries, * More, more,” till the treasury of the Lady Hester was 


well nigh exhausted; and her means diminished, till the latter 
reduced within very r and till the former, I fear 


interest I take in her fate induces me te wis 


irrow limits, 


much less than the 











was. At one time her passport was a safe guaranty for the trave 
ler, insuring him protection and hospitality among the wildest ba 

I found she held the moral character of the Turks in! estima 
tion ; but she denounces the changes which are evider | 
gress throughout the empire, having a tendency to assimilate 0 
Musselmen population to the Christian standard. This she charges 
upon Sultan Mahmoud ; and as her deau ideal of a gentleman seems 
to be a Turk of the old school, with his flowing robes and other 
cessories of an eas'ern toilet, she may well be supposed to | 
detestation the ugly Fez cap, the pantaloor s and the long frock 
coat, which have changed and disfigured the Mahometans. We ! 





much interesting conversation with her, which I shall not rey 
confining myself to such remarks, indicative of her frame of 

( I found she had so ta 
lost her command of the English language, as to be driven ¢ 
sionally to have recourse to the Arabick t 
‘counts which some travellers have give! 


articularly severe upon M. La 


as may appear to be of a ue neral nature 


She € xpressed mv 
satisfaction at the a 
their interviews with her, and was | 
Her strictures upon the work of this gentleman exhort 


» considers his description of her dress, @ 


martine 
much feeling, and s 
manners, and conversation, as highly coloured, and in fact distorted 
and she qualitied it by an epithet I feel no disposition to repee 
M. Lamartine is a poet, with a vivid imagination, surveying objet 
throug than we every-day folks ; he ts 4 
itleman of great worth and bigh reputation, and no doubt ces 
eribed objects as they struck him; but really, after having tou0® 
ed a large part of his route, I must say, that his book is a very & 
roneous guide to a just appreciation of the mind and manners 

It is a picture sketched and coloured with great bess! 
1 brilhanev. but one whose prototype it would be difficult 
I cannot fully make out from M_ Lamartine’s narative, whet! 








ha far less sober mec 





igt 
t 





this region 
to fir 


ar 





he united with Lady Hester Stanhope, in the opinions he states s?* 
entertained concernmg the miraculous horse whose destiny is to 
so noble 
baffle my penetration with respect to his own views 
after diligent inquiry, we could learn nothing of this new Alborss 


the charges of being decked as M. Lamartine paints her—saying ** 


There is here so much of mysticism in his narrateve as 
Howeve’ 
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—_ 
was clothed in a dress precisely similar to the one she had on when 
we were with her, which was perfectly simple. 

Our interview was highly interesting. Lady Hester is possossed 
naturally of a vigorous intellect, improved by early study, and by a 
free admission to the best society. As may well be supposed, her 
peculiar opinions upon such subjects almost approach monomania 
| imagine her long residence in the East has produced an effect 
ypon her religious views, for there seems to be a medley, in her 
conversation, of the dogmas of Ismalism. She alluded in pretty 
dist inct terms, to a story resembling in its outlines the legendary 
tale of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, and which relates to certain 
versons now sleeping at Damascus, whose awakening, which is not 
far distant, is to be attended with some strange event. I believe 
we have all of us more or less of a spirit of hallucination, each per- 
haps when his own peculiar chord 1s struck, and mere or less de- 
reloped, as the craniologist would say, as the proper bump is greater 
or smaller 

Lady Hester has shown much friendship to our countrymen, and 
I think has received them whenever they have presented themselves, 
which she has not always done to British travellers. Ladies she 
never receives. Whether this exclusion is founded upon Turkish 
opinion of the female inferiority | had not an opportunity to judge 
We have certainly to thank her for her politeness and hospitality ; 
and this she carried so far, notwithstanding our objections, as to 
send a servant with fruit to our boat at S don. We left her wish- 
ing her more happiness than I am afraid 1s in store for her. 





A POLICE SKETCH. 


BY JOSEPH ©. NEAL. 

“Jt is most astonishing,” said Richard Mervyn, as he reliviquished 
the attempt to raise from the gutter, at the corner of Sixth and 
Prune-streets; “‘it is really astonishing how soon this dreadful cli- 
mate of America brings on old age. I shall never get home to write 
vege about the place never. Here am I, six feet two, without 

my stockings, sprawling in a dirty, rep rub] can gutter, without being 
able 10 help myself out of it. There's that lamp winking and 

blinking in my face, as if it wants to laugh, and would if it had a 
mouth; and a big brute of a dog just smelt of me, to see whether I 
was good to eat. What acou ntry! what gutters! and what liquor! 
loniy took nine smallers of whiskey, and what with that and the 
premature old age, I verily believe I'm a gone chicken. 

Mr. Mervyn now clamoured so loud!y, that assistance soon came. 

“Silence, there! what's the matter?’ 

“Matter yourself! I'm being done, or, as some people say, I'm 
doing. The march of mind has tripped, and Richard Mervyn is too 
jeep for himself. Help me out; gentle; there. Aint I in a pretty 
pickle. This is what the doctor calls gutta serena, isn't i?” 

“When I was at school, the boys would have called you a gutteral.” 

“They wouldn't have known much grammar, if they did. I'ma 

mid; see me drip.’ 

“Oh! oh!” said the watch, “don't try to be funny; I know you 

enough, now you've wiped your face. You're the chap that 
locked me up in my box once; and when I burst open the door, you 
knocked te heels over head, and les geed it ay 

“That's me. I did that thing How did you like the ups and 
downs of publi ck hit 

“If it wasn’t that I'm a publi 
to my feelings, I'd crack your cocoa, 
Iwas done by. Pll make an ex ample 
watch'us. 











and musn’t give way 


ynary 
and ease my mind by doing as 


ex funct 


You're my 
Dutch for 


of you, however. 


That's 


prisoner. Hatty cooshay to the the 
being took up.” 
“Well, give us yourarm. Don’t be afraid of the mud. Gutter- 


mud is very wholesome. Look at the pigs; how fat it makes ‘em; 


and if you like fat pork, why shouldn't you lik ke what makes pork 


fat? So, so; steady. Now, Ill tell you all about tother night. 1 
was passing your box in a friendly, promiscuous sort of a way; I 
thought vou were asleep, or had run mes and I turned the key to 


wind youup. If a watch aint wound up, it can’t either keep goed 


ve, OF even go. 
COLERIDGE AND THE PRESS. 
The poet, who was an idle dreamer, used to excuse his want of 
exertion, by alleging that he had wasted lis ptime and manhood in 


writing fur the Morning Post and the C His biographers 


ourer, 









havé, since his death, offered the same excuse for his indolence, and 
cast reflections on Mr. Daniel Stewart, the proprietor, successively, 
f those journals, for his conduct toward Coleridge. Mr. Stewart 
8, in consequence, come forward to vindicate his character, by 
blishing a narrative of his connexion with the poet. From this 
narrative, which 1s ve ry interesting, we quote the fol! wing amusing 
mnecdotes :—“* In September, 1798, Coleridge went to Germany and 
ined about Christmas, 1799. He came to me and offered to 
eve up his whole time and services to the Morn Post. Whether 


5 a 











made any stipulation about the politicks or tone of the pap 
cannot now say; but it would be unnecessary for him to do so, as 
se were already to his mind; and it was not bkely | would make 
great changes to please any one, or wholly give the nduct of th 
per out of my own power. I agreed to allow him my largest 
salary. I took a first-floor for him in King-street, Covent Garden, 
atmy tailor’s, Howell's, whose wife was a cheerful, good housew 
miuldle age, who, I knew, would nurse Coler as kindly as if 
were her son; and he owned he was comfortably taken care of 
My practice was to call on him in the n le of the day, talk over 
news and project a leading paragraph for the next morning. In 
oversation he would make a brilliant display. ‘This rem 3 ine 
Tastory he often told with gle Ata dinner-party, Sir Ric hard 
Pullips, the bookseller, being present, Coleridge held forth with his 
asval splendour, when Sir Richard, who had been listening with de- 
t, came round behind his chair, and une him on the shoul- 





t, said, ‘FE wish I had vou in a garret, without a coat to your back.’ 
in something like this state I had Coleridge; but, though he would 
& over everything so well,.] soon found he could not write daily 











the occurrences of the day. Having arranged with him the 
atter of a leading paragraph one day, I went about six o'clock for 
I found him stretched on the sofa, groaning with pain. He had 
twritten a word; nor could he wnte. The subject was one of a 


ress 


ng nature. 


aporary, an important and ay I returned to the 
M and the 


‘orning Post office, wrote it out myself nl went to Cole- 
ve, at Howell's, read it over, begged he would correct it and deco- 











ta little with some of his graceful touches, Vhen I had done 
Teading, he exclaimed, ‘Me correct that? It is as well-written as I 
Tany other man, ec: write it.’ And so I was obliged to content 
yeelf with my own works. I did not suppose Coleridge's illness 
de of the permanently disab! ng kind wi after- 


chit proved, vears 
to be; l expected his health to be restored soon, and that I 
ld soon have an ample supply, on paper, of the brilliant th 
be sa Jin conversation. I did not complain, or in any way betray 
“patience, or discontent. I took him to the gallery of the House 
ommons, in hopes he would assist me in parli iry report: 
g,and that a near view of men and things would bring up new 
t picks in his mind. But he never could write a thing that was im- 
Mediately required ef him. The thought of compulsion disarmed 


nee 


. c iment 


im. I could name other able literary men in this unfortunate 
light. The only occasions I recollect, on which this general rule 


was contradicted, were his observations as a leading paragraph in 
the Morning Post, on Lord Grenville’s state paper, haughtily reject- 

ing Bonaparte’ $ overtures of peace, in pone, 1800. 1 remember 
Coleridge's sneers at his lordship’s using the double phrase, ‘the 
result of experience and the evidence of facts.’ * * * He wrote 
nothing that I remember, and, consequently, nothing that is worth 
remembering, in the Morning Post, during the first six or eight 
months of his engagement, except the paragraph on Lord Gren- 

ville’s state paper, “already mentioned, and the ‘Character of Pitt; 

I may add, the poem of ‘The Devil's Thoughts,’ which, I think, 
came by post from Dorsetshire. I never knew two pieccs of writing, 
so wholly disconnected with daily occurrences, s0 lively a 


produce 
sensation. Several hundred sheets extra were sold by them, and 
the paper was in demand for days and weeks afterward. Mr. Gill- 
man has re-published, in his volume, the ‘Character of Pitt;’ and 


as a masterly production, the perusal will delight any and every 
class of men. Coleridge promised a pair of portraits, Pitt and Bo- 
naparte. He gave Pitt; ion to this day, Bonaparte a not ap 
peared. I could not walk a hundred yards in the streets, but I was 
stopped by inquiries, ‘ When shall we have Bonaparte?’ One of the 
most eager of these inquirers, daily, was Dr. Moore (Zelucco;) and 
for ten or twelve years afterward, whenever Coleridge required a 
favour from me, he promised Bonaparte, though then it would have 
been for the Courie : as I sold and finally left the Morning Post in 
August, 1803." 


UNWRITTEN PHILOSOPHY. 


In my school-boy days, when I loved better to rob birds’-nests 
and plunder orchards than acquire knowledge, I have often deserted 
the school-room and pursued the agove-mentioned avocations in the 
forest, in my usual quiet manner. I recollect once, when having 
been lost in the intricacies of the wood, I stumbled upon a little hut 
Being extremely thirsty, and rightly concluding that a spring would 
be found in its vicinity, | wended my way thither. 1 found it occa 
pied by an old woman, of whom I requested a draught of water. It 
was soon furnished; and when I had despatched it, | was over 
whelmed with questions. 

“ Ar'n't you one of the ‘cademy boys ?” 

“Ves, marm,” was the reply. 

“Well, I declare!” ejaculated the old woman; “they say you 
larn queer things down there. Why, they say the world is round!” 
“The world, marm,”’ said I, anxious to display my acquired know 
ledge, “‘is not exactly round, but resembles in shape a flattened 
orange; and it turns on axis once in twenty-four hours.’ 

“ Well, IL don’t know anything about its azes.”’ replied she, “but I 
know it don’t turn round, for if it did we'd be all tumbled off; and 
as to its being round, any one can see it’s a square piece of ground 
standing on a rock!” 

* Standing on a rock! but upon what does that stand ?" 
ow hy, } 





inquired she. 








its 


on another, to be sure! 
“ But what supports the last ?” 
“Lud! child, how stupid you are! 
down!” 


There's rocks all the way 


AUTUMN. 

There is a fearful spirit busy now; 

Already have the elements unfurled 

Their banners: the great sea- wave is upcurled 
The cloud comes; the fierce winds begin to blow 
About, and blindly on their errands go; 

And quickly will the pale red leaves be hurled 

From their dry boughs, and all the forest wor! 
Str p ped of its pr de, be hke a desert show. 
I love that moamng musick which I hear 

In the bleak gusts of Autumn, for the soul 
Seems gathering dings from another sphere, 

And in sublime, mysterious s¥mpathy, 

Man's bounding spirit ebbs and swells 

Accordant to the billow’s loftuer roll 


more high, 


THE UNICORN. 
stsare daily confirming 
The i lzoo 


arms, 


rn natural 
lered the fables of antiquity 
the B 


heralds, 


The researches of mod¢ 
of what were or 
or 


was lon 


ce cons 


dzoo unicorn, one of the supporters ol ush roval 


but has at tas 
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s ces 


g supposed to be an invention of tle 


habitation 


and name.” Iti 
ry of South Afru 


been furnished with a * local 
cribed in Smith's Ilustrat 
a spec Rhi: 
—‘ It appears that 





ons of the 





oceros The account is somev 


the Ndzoo-dzoo ts 


ies of 





po t 


dible by no means rare in 




















Makooa. It 1s about the size of a horse, extremely flect and strong 
It has one single horn projecting from its forehead, from twenty-four 
to thirty inches mm length. This is flextble when the animnal ts aslee 
t can be curled like the trunk of the ele} iant, but becomes perice 
firm and hard when the animal is excited, and espec ly w | 
suing an enemy Its disposition ts extremely fierce, and it 1 ve 
ally attacks man if it sees him. The usual method of escay« 
adopted by the natives is to climb up a dense high tree, so as to 
avoid, if possi ile, being seen If the animal misses his sight of the 
i ve, he immediately gallops off to his hau from whence 
may be inferred that he is not endowed with t power of a heen 
scent Should he, however, espy his o in ‘ 
unfortunate native : he begins to butt with his hort 
netrates the tree, and continues mereimg it tilli 
tim seldom escapes being gored to death. Ur i 
large girth, he never fails in breaking it down 
victim, he leaves hun without devouring the ear s The 1 t 
only 18 prov ded with the hor Phe female has nothing of the kind 
THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING. 
Contrerersy —A man who is fond of disputing, will, in time, have 
few friends to d te with 
Speech —Ti lothed in white. Buta he comes forth with 
all the colours of the rainbow 
Adversity, a cood teache Those bear disappointments the best, 
ho have been most used to them 
Example.—When a misfortune I yppens to a friend, look forware 
and ende ivour to prevent the same thir from happer gto vyourseil 








Standard of value —The worth of evervthmg is determined t 
the demand for it In the deserts of Arabia, a pitcher of cold 
water is of more value than a mountain of gold 

Luck and labour —A guinea found in the et, will not doa 
poor man so much good as half a gui ea earned by industry 


Earning the best getting Give a man work, and he will ge 
monev 

Early hours. —Since the introduction of cand luxury has in- 
creased. Our forefathers rose with the lark, and went to bed with 


the sun 


} es. 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 


RM-WiND 
gnal 


TO THE #&TO 
o 
Srikgtt of desolation! on thy wi 


mu bearest the impress of a fe artful 





strife, 


d dost o’er earth, w 


An 


1 vouwe unwelcome, bring 














Sad souncs, that te he pa s of a lite 
Thou | shapes, controlled the day 
“ s k, and resistliess might, 
Press on the oc« u's spray 
And bent to strike the Sark that mars thy sight, 
That meets the surge, then sinks in whelming night 
ery Comes with thee of the strucken ones 
prising shrlly ‘mid thy threat’ning roas 
Of lovers parted, brothers, sisters, sons, 
All hurned down, to meet on earth no more! 
The prayer, whose holy incense wooed thee not 
. oan, that fe ke musich on thine ear 
her's shriek, who in that hour forgot 
All save the beings to her heart's home dear 
Approach with thee, thou wind that bri more fear! 
The ocean-storm no more A hurneane 
Thou art, with bhehting hond and piercing eve 
From whose dark glance that trembler, man, would fara 
Within some mountain-cave for rescue fly 
For there thou canst not come in wrath t uptear 
The rock's deep roots that lo defied thy might 
Eternal and unbowed, tt towereth there 
sowpons and God's fair gifts, in stern delight, 


Thou lov'st to bead in thy destructive flight 

















Strong oaks are lifted from their native bed, 
And, cire r . descend with echoing fall 
The stream, loosed from its bounds, by thee is Bye d 
In mazy courses, ho ne carth in thrall 
Nor cottage stands touched; but up ts torn, 
An ven away to meet e river's flow 
Or lifted , as same is re 
Ry 2 vis t, 8 refted ot its brow 
Beneath whose shade some 1 slumbered low 
So thou yn the Indies’ s ny Suore 
1, with balet ste ‘ to speed 
And now, a upon th Atlantieh hoas 
Thou hurnest nd ’ ely sail to hees 
Alls nk beneath thy ist t i“ 
Leaving no record nd ©. marks 
Thou hast impr ed there No 
Cant er it thy v s rhs 
Whi ved ones praye t bringing arks 
And re thou art | fect st thy ain 
Stretchin vy broad dark arms above us now 
Thy slaves, the odertn 1 igetits s gleam 
Perform thy work of venzeance vet be ‘ 
Hark ! comes the cras! the vi tree im rent! 
The rdened root bows low beneath thy wv 1! 
Away! away or thou too ast bent 
Thy s oc s M t s thy ose © Wal 
Hence in thy course !--let others feel thy hate 
Ah’ there? rt going to extend thy t 
Iy t fields to waste 1 homes to desolate 
The husha nan ofa opes tos 
On he northern ice-caves thee aw 
And oer the pole take thy ded way 
“ »Can ae re wer ‘ ma rs a ‘ 
Ort thou hasten’st in thy feht for aye 
Yet, God, we thank thee that his goal is won 
The shower hath com the s Vy breezes pone 
Whit the tempest-shock 
‘ t ‘% is her 
is { lel « A rOCh 
iV ta rising fear 
‘ rev t 
, Aon 
cn ‘ \ s t 
towel me the storm-win oe, 
»where ‘ tlhos ces 
ROPICAL THUNDER ORM 
In trepical countnes, the phenomena of thunder-storms are more 
lreadful and appalling than in our temperate climate The thunder 
frequently continues for davs and weeks, in almost one meessant 
roar; the rains are poured down in torrents, and the flashes of lwht 
ning follow each other in #0 rapid a succession, that the whole at 
mosphere and the surroun r tills seem to be ina blaze. In some 
nstances, the most drendful effects have been produced by the 
burstin of an clectrical cloud In 1772, a bright cloud was observed 
ut midnight to cover a mountain in the island of Java; it emitted 
if fire so lumimous, that the night became as clear as day 
ee fic ts were astonishing Evervthing was destroyed for seven 
lencues round. He s were demolished; plantations were burned 
n the earth; and two thousand one hundred and forty people lost 
their lives, be e one t mid five hundred head of cattle, and a 
vast number of horses and other anma!s 
FAME 
Whatis fam Is it sustenance of life? Is it | pn Does it 
bring content? Does it produce the softer joys of life! Can nu com 
mand the tender sympathy, and rule, with pleasure, wedded life? 
Does it smooth the rough pages of existe ri low its asper 
ties; make calm thet eof passions, org ther borsterous over 
flowings ? Does its tone sound in rdance with the still small 
voice of re on? Does its aims and ends ree with the moral law 
f God? Whatis fame? Is it to be spoken of by men in after-tiumes ? 


then he that burnt the temple of Ephesus has as much as an Alex 


ander, or a Socrates? Is fame the flsprng of good actions, or 
bad —or both ? The question s rests the sufliqent answer Wirat 
s fame’? A vain shadow he tant noble mind of mar 

Man should live to honour his Maker, and, im doing so, ennoble 
himself 


CONTEMPLATION AND Af ION, 





Jean Paul Richter thus beautifully contrasts these two qualities 
of the soul Who is the greater sage—he who lifts hunself obove 
the stormy time and contemplates a without action; or he who, 
from the high region of calmness, throws himself into the batthng 
tumult of the ttmes?) Sublime is it, when the eagle soars upward 
through the siorm mito the clear heaven; bet sublumer, when Moat 
ing in the serene bli bove, he darts down through the thock storm 
cloud to the rock-hung eyry, where his unfeathered your ru lve and 


tremble.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LOVE AND TIME—A LOVER'S LAY. 


BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


Love flew from heaven one fatal day, 
To find a wild-flower rare and sweet ; 
Alas! how soon entranced he lay, 
A smiling prisoner at thy feet. 


Yet pity—pity, maiden bright, 
The archier-boy no longer free! 
For Time has stolen his wings of light, 


And leaves poor, helpless Love with thee 


THE HUDSON. 


Majestick river of the North ! 
That, from thy far-beginning source, 
With noble grandeur pourest forth 
Thy current on its course, 
Through sunny plain, ‘neath frowning crag, 
By many a conflict sacred made— 
When infant freedom reared her flag, 
And drew her battle blade ! 
I've seen thee in thy summer flow, 
When searce a breeze disturbed thy rest ; 
When on thy waves the sunbeams’ glow 
Lay lke a golden vest ; 
And watched with joy, at eventide, 
Thy mass of waters, silently 
In one vast volume, deep and wide 
Move onward to the sea— 
And I have seen thee in thy might, 
When winter-winds blew loud and wild ; 
And, on thy lengthened shores, the white, 
New-fallen snows, lay piled ; 
With foam-crest glistening in the light, 
Thy lashed waves raced all wildly by, 
Like war-steeds rushing to a fight, 
With manes tussed proudly high! 
For ever flow in glory on! 
An emblem of the free and brave, 
Who move upon the land they won, 


Resistless as thy wave ! 





ORIGINAL PENCILLING 





LETTERS FROM UNDER A BRIDGE, 


NUMBER NINE 


BY N. P. WILLIS 


You may congratulate me on the safe getting in of my harvest, 
dear doctor ; for I have escaped, as you may say, in a parenthesis 
Two of the most destructive hail-storms remembered in this part of 
the country, have prostrated the crops of my neighbours, above and 
helow—leaving not a blade of corn, nor an unbroken window , yet 
there goes my last load of grain into the barn, well-ripened, and cut 
standing and fair 


* Some bright little cherub, that sits up aloft 
Keeps watch for the soul of poor Peter.” 


I confess 1 should have fretted at the loss of my firstlings more 
} 


than for a much greater disaster in another shape 


I had expended 


curiosity, watching, and fresh interest upon my uplands, besides 


plaster and my own labour ; and the 


getting back five hundred 
bushels for five or ten, has been to me, through all its beautiful 
changes from April ull now, a wonder to be enjoyed hike a play. ‘To 
have lost the denouement by a hail-storm would be like a play with 
the fifth act omitted, or a novel with the last leaf torn out. Now, it 
no stray spark sets fire to my barn, I can pick you out the whitest of 
a thousand sheaves, thrash them with the first frost, and send vou a 
barrel of Glenmary tlour, which shall be not only very excellent 
bread, but should have also a flavour of wonder, admiration—all the 
feelings, in short, with which I have watched it, from seed-time to 
Yet there is many a dull dog will eat of it, and remark no 


And so there are | 


harvest 
» of ’ . } ill “ad friendd’« } 
taste of me! men Who will read a friend's book 


as if it were a stranger’s—but we are not of those If we love the 


man, whether we cat a potato of his raising, or read a verse of his 





inditing, there 1s mit a sweetness which has descended from his 
heart—by quill or hoe-handle. [I scorn impartiality If it be a vir 


tue, Death and Posterity may monopolize it for me 


I was interrupted a moment since by a nei 


innocent of reading and writing, has a coinage of phraseology which 


hbour, who, though 


would have told in authorship. A stray mare had broken into his 





peas, and he came to me to write an advertisement for the court- 


house door. After requesting the owner * to pay charges and take 
her away,” in good round characters, | recommended to my frend. 
who was a good deal vexed at the trespass, to take a day's work 
out of her 

“Why, [aint no job on the mounting,” said he, folding up the 
paper very carefully. ‘Tt's a srde-Aoll critter! 


lame she can't stand even.” 


Two off legs so 


It was certainly a new idea, that a horse with two spavins on a 
While I was 


jotting it down for your benefit, my neighbour had emerged from 


side, might be used with advantage on a hill-farm 


under the bridge, and was climbing the railing over my head. 


|radiance of sunset 


** What will you do if he won't pay damages '”’ I cried out 
‘ Put the types on to him!" he answered ; and, jumping into the 


road, strided away to post up his advertisement. 


I presume, that ‘to put the types on to” a man, is to send the 
constable to him with a printed warrant ; but it is a good phrase 

The hot weather of the last week has nearly dried up the brook, 
and, forgetting to water my young trees in the hurry of harvesting, 
a few of them have hung out the quarantine yellow at the top, and, 
I fear, will scarce stand it till autumn. Not to have all my hopes 
in one venture, and that a frail one, J have set about converting a 
magnificent piece of wild jungle into an academical grove—an oc- 
cupation that makes one feel more like a viceroy than a farmer 
Let me interest you in this metempsychosis ; for, if we are to grow 
old together, as [ proposed to you in my last, this grove will lend 
its shade to many a slippered noontide, and echo, we will hope, the 
philosophy of an old age wise and cheerful. Aptly for my design, 
the shape of the grove is that of the Greek @—the river very nearly 
encircling it; and here, if I live, will I pass the Omega of my life ; 
and, if you will come to the christening, dear doctor, so shall the 
grove be named, in solemn ceremony—The Omega 

How this nobly-wooded and water-clasped little penins sla has been 
suffered to run to waste I know not. It contains some half-score 
acres of rich interval; and, to the neglect of previous occupants of 
the farm, I probably owe its gigantick trees, as well as its weedy 
undergrowth and tangled vines.. ‘Time out of mind (five years, in 
this country) it has beena harbour for woodcock, wood-ducks, minks, 
wild-bees, humming-birds, and cranes—(two of the latter still keep- 

y possession)—and its labyrinth of tall weeds, interlaced with the 
low branches of the trees, was seldom penetrated except once or 
twice a year by the sportsman, and as often by the Owaga in its 
freshet. Scarce suspecting the size of the trees within, whose 
trunks were entirely concealed, I have looked upon its towering 


mass of verdure but as a superb emerald wall, shutting the meadows 


in on the east—and, though within a lance-shot of my cottage, have 





ected it, like my predecessors, for more manageable ground 

I have enjoyed very much the planting of young wood, and the 
anticipation of its shade and splendour in heaven's slow, but good 
time. It wasa pleasure of Hope ; and, to men of leisure and sylvan 
taste in England, it has been—literature bears witness—a_ pursuit 
full of dignity and happiness. But the redemption of a venerable 
grove from the wilderness, is an enjoyment of another measure. It 
is a kind of playing of King Lear backward—discovering the old 
monarch in his abandonment, and sweeping off his unnatural off 
spring, to bring back the sunshine to his old age, and give him room 
with his knights, in his own domain You know how trees that 
grow wild near water, in this country, put out foliage upon the trunk 


as well as the branches, covering it, like ivy, to the roots. Itis a 


beautiful caprice of Nature ; but the grandeur of the dark and mas- 
sive stem ts entirely lost—and I have been as much surprised at the 
giant bodies we have developed, stripping off this unfitting drapery, 
as Richard at the thewes and sinews of the uncowled friar of Cop- 
manhurst 

You cannot fancy, if you have never exercised this grave author- 
itv, how many difficulties of judgment arise, and how often a jury 


Iam 


tree, however 


is wanted to share the responsibility of the irretrievable axe 


slow to condemn; and the death-blow to a livin 


’ 
start, and my jud 


There are, to-day, several under reprieve 


necessary, makes my blood rment half repent 
ma beautiful 


| 


nodding just 


—one of th 


linden, which T can see from my seat under the bridge, 





now to the wind, as careless of its doom as if it were sure its bright 


foliage would flaunt ont the summer. In itself it is well worth the 


sparing and cherishing, for it is full of life and youth—and, could | 
transplant it to another spot, it wou d be invaluable But, though 


full grown and spreading, it stands among gia 


it at twice its heiwht—and, while 


mect above 





to the shade, its sinaller trunk looks a Liiliputianin Brobdignag, out 


of kee ping and proportion So I think it must come dowr ind, 
with it, a dozen in the same category—condemned, like 1 ya 
wight who was well enough in his place, for being for » good 





company 
¢ re : 7] retit , } t the linder > the higek } 
lhere is a superstition about the linden, by the way, to which the 


pecul arity in its 





re may casily have given rise You have re- 
marked, of course, that from the centre of the leaf starts a slen 


der stem, which bears the linden-flower. Our Saviour ts said, by 


those who believe in the superstition, to have been crucified upon 





which has ever since borne this flowering type of the nails 
driven into it through his palms 


this tree, 


Another whose doom 1s suspended is a ragged sycamore, whose 
festooned to the highest top by a wild er 


decaved branches are 





vine, of the most superb fruitfulness and luxuriance. No wife ever 
ple acle d for a co d mned h isband with more eloqi ence than these 
delicate tendrils to me, for the rude tree with whose destiny they 
are united Iw sh vou were here, cear doctor, to say Spare wf, or 
cutitdown. witself, like the linden, it is a splendid creature ; but, 
alas! it spoils a long avenue of stately trees opening toward my cot 


tage porch, and I fear policy must outweigh pity. I shail let it stand 


over Sunday, and fortify myself with an opimon 





Did vou ever try your hand, dear doctor, at this forest-aculpture? 

I 
It sounds easy enough to trim out a wood, and so itis, if the object 
be merely to produce butter-nuts, or shade grazing > But to 





thin, and trim, and cut down, yudi ousiv, a “wild and 


warped slip of wilderness” 


changing 


into a chaste anc Nous ecrove, is not 


done without much study of the spot. let alone a taste for t! 
There are all the many effects of the 


sylvan day's light to be ob 


served, how morning throws her shadows, and what protection there 


is from noon, and where 1s flung open an atsle to let in the welcome 


There is a view of water to be let through, 





perhaps, at the expense of trees otherwise ornamental, or an object 
to hide by shrubbery which is in the way of an avenue. I have lived 
here as long as this year’s grasshoppers, and am constantly finding 
out something which should have a bearing on the dispositio; 
grounds or the sculpture (permit me the word) of my wood 





forest 


; 
I am sorry to finish * the Omega” without your counse| and 
taste, but there is a wood on the hill which I will keep, like a cold 


pie, till you come to us, and we will . houlder our axes and carve i: 


into likelihood together 
And now here comes my Yankee axe (not curtal) which I sent ; 
be ground when I sat down to scrawl you this epistie. As you ows 


ess, (and mine.) I must away to a halj 


iall- 


the letter purely to its du 
If there were try 


felled tree which I deserted in its extremity 


Yet there is a groan when a tr 


in Ovid, what a butcher I were ! tree 


falls, which sometimes 





seems to me more than the sund¢ ring of 
splinters. Adieu, dear doctor, and believe that 
** Whate’er the ocean pales or sky inclips, 
Is thine,” 
if I can give it you by wishing 


ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF ADVENTURE, 


A DAY WITH THE QUEEN'S STAG HOUNDS, 


BY JOHN ST, HUGH MILLS 
In England we are free from the miseries of bad roads, 


their extremely beautiful condition cannot be but se 


an OtMect Of surnr 


and gratification to the stranger; not a rut to discommode the tr 


veller snoozing in his patent-springed, air-blown carriage, ora pe 

to endanger the knees of his pampered horses. But, alas! he has 
to pay dear, too dear for his whistle, in more ways than one. At 
every fourth or fifth mile a high barrier stretches itself across ty 
road, yclept by the smooth-tongued, **a turnpike,” by the more 
careless, who think :t no erime to murder the Queen’s E 


pike,’ where a man, with asmall white apron full of coppers, growls 


A shill ng more t 





* Tip usa shilling.” * exclaims the traveller 


* No compulsior 


“ There’s the ha 


* This makes the sixth in the last twelve miles 


only you must!" mumbles the Cerberus 
Parliament, if vou can read,” pointing to a huge board, conta 
among other enactments, ** No beast shall pass this toll-bar wit 


1, a dozen of official menials 


as aforesaid,” ete. Arrived at the hote 
rush, helter-skelter, to assist him in that he requires no assistance 
One hurls down the steps, another offers his arm, another seizes 
your luggage, another, with a cringing smile, invites you to conf 


What will vou have 


How long do vou remain, sir?’ Upon departing a crowd of 


your intentions. “ When will you dine? 


“Waiter, sir, if you pleas 


worthy spunges line the egress 
** Chambermaid, sir.”’ “ Ostler, sir.” “ Boots, if vou please. sir 
” 


** There ts your bill, siz 
Very, thinks 


Oh! save me from 


** Porter, sir.’ * Post boy, please, sir 


suggests the landlord. ** Hope you are pleased, sir? 
the victim, that you have extorted a!l you can 
the bare-faced robvery of English turnpikes and English hotels 
It was in the month of March, and nearly twelve at + 
arrived at the well-known inn at Salt-Hill, about three miles { 


from Lond l 
d t 


Windsor, cold, and weary from my slow ride 


host received me with a profusion of smiles ar ows, 


stirrup while I dismounted, and offering to see my hors¢ 
! 





] hye } - ] . 
to, while [ obtained those little consol:tary indispe nsabies, 


shape of refreshments; but being a maxim with sportsmer 


tend personally to the comforts of their horses ere the 
| elves, I never permitted this golden rule to be infringe 





le exception; so, notwithstanding my wants, I declined t 


and proceeded to the stable with my favourite 





“A likely hanimal, this ere oss, sir,” said a | 





ostier 
“Yes,” said I. “ There never was a better. The ras nev 


too great, or the run too long.” 


** So [ad a idea, sir, from his shape-an’-make. Bit of awar 


tho’, aint he, sir 


** He is very high couraged, yet an excellent temper.” 





*'Thems my pips, nothin’ like blood-an’-bone from t 
the oss, sir. I know'd he was the right sort. I should t ] was 
bit of a judge,” said he with a satisfactory chuckle 
fF will be unusually great to-morrow,” said [. “H 


* The throne o 
you any gentlemen sleeping here 


** No, we ant, sir, only one; but our stables are full of osses. 2 


taking the lump, I never seed greater ippers ; but,” said le 
ing, “1 "spect some on ‘em will shake their tails a 


morrow at this time, for old Ripley's to be turned o it, I ‘ear 
This was the strongest and fastest stag in the royal herd, and 


than onee had tailed off 


every hound tin the pack, dista 


huntsmer 


* Lord 


by many miles 


Errol,” continued he, “gives a breakfact to-morrow 


being the last day o° the season, and her majesty is a com 


to ai account, tv see the hanimal turned out; so there'll bea 


nob, I've a idea.” 


This was no news to me, the papers had been full of the 
tion of the queen’s honouring the last day of the season wi! 
1 


presence, and preparations by ali classes made to witness, 


first time, their young queen and idol partaking in the 





sport Nothing was talked of, thouvht of, or dreamt of, but! 


intended spectacle. Men and horses for many, many miles wenct 


se toward Windsor, bent upon entering into the ex : 
i g 


their cou 





and glorious amusement, each vieing to outdo the other in 


, wer 





out in style. Saddles, bridles, boots, coats, spurs, and whi 


rubbed, brushed, and polished to the superlative degree; those w! 
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never intended to risk the chances of the chace, determined, for once, 


to stand the hazard of the die, and metamorphose themselves into || 


daring Nimrods, although by the time they arrived at ** Salt-Hill,” 


appeared most uneasy on their saddles, as if a counting-house stool, | 


or horse-haired sofa, would have been more desirable than a horse's 
pack ; however, * the hunt” was the cry, and nothing half so trifling 
as physical torture could prevent the daring determination of these 
proselvtes to Diana. 


* To horse, to horse, and away we'll fly, 
Chevy-ho! and hark forward, for the stag shall dic 








hat oss next to your’n belongs to the gentleman wot's sleep- 


ing ‘ere, a wery spicy kid he is, and no mistake,” said my loquacious 


fiend. 1 looked at the animal, and to my delight saw it was my 
fiend M‘Donald’s picture of a horse, a superb creature, his blood 
pore as that of the Ptolemies, black, and shining as the polished jet, 
his limbs perfect symmetry, and a shape only to be equalled by 
nature’s mould of perfection ; he was called the * Black Prince,” 


and proverbial for his fleetness and splendid jumping. Yet, with all 
the virtues of birth and beauty, he had the trifling disadvantage of a 
wild and furious temper. To attempt to curb it was to endeavour to 


tie up fire 

“That is the only horse,” said I, ‘ever coveted by me, in prefer- 
ence to my own; and yet I think Whitefoot, here, can do as much 
across a stiff country 

«* A uncommon good match they'd be, by what I can judge, sir,” 
sid he. ‘* Howsomdever,” addressing the horse, * you're done-up 


for this night, my boy, and, if I don’t mistake, you'll be done-up to- 


ha, ha! 


t—ha, 





l » fellow’s wit, and proceeded to the house, wh 


I smil re I 
und M‘Donald, not in bed, but comfortably sprawling at his ease 


jouna z 





before a roasting fire, drinking mulled port, smoking cigars, and 
joking with a very smart, pretty chambermaid, who was holdimg a 


bed-candle and warming-pan. As soon as he saw me, he sprung up, 


and seizing my hand, exclaimed— 


son My dear Hh 


not having any one to talk to, except Susan here, who be 





I was just going to my dormitory 





, how are you 


gan to get 


I am so glad you have come, and not sent your horse, as al! 


ul : 


the rest have.” 





“T am not particularly fond of turning-out early in the morn 


“so preferred walking my horse 





more especially in March,” said J, 
juietly down this evening, in order to be at ease in the morning.” 

“] wonder others did not do so, they must leave London so early ; 
and I am of your opinion, Hugh, a nice warm bed on a raw, cold 


my dear, take away 


morning, is anything but to be despised. Susan, 
the warming-pan and candle, we intend making ourselves comfort 
able before availing ourselves of your kinduess. Now, my boy, for 
‘the feast of reason, and the flow of soul.’ 

After discussing large quantities of excellent viands, and consu- 
ming divers measures of foaming, still alc , we commence d recount 
ing anecdotes and adventures, over a bow! of capacious dimensions, 


containing a fluid composed of extreme opposites, sweets and sours— 





strong waters, and water unadulterated—in other words, glorious 
fined concomitant, the ambro 
sial nectar of those bon vivans, the ancient gods and goddesses, yet 


eaving us to understand it was pre tty t PI le, ar d ed out by that 


mnch, only to be compared to that unde 





seen of ladlers, the ever-green Hebe. It is singular how men’s hearts 





expand and sympathize toward each other, under the 


influence of 


generous punch—wint muddles the intellect—brandy mflames the 


assions—liquors make one’s eves twinkle, red, and see a dozen 
nil aie a en hall 1 describe t Tm 
s where one eXists , vou pun i how shail describe the ctle« 


neh ’—it warms the icy chilliness of the inmost recesses of the 
d selfish minds ; propels and 
} 


eart ; opens men’s cramped, stingy, at 





stimulates the lazy blood to sixteea knots an hour mstead ef four ; 
fts crawling, creeping, worm-|) hur ty far above the etherea 
space ; renders the coward brave, the unhappy felicitous, and ene 


Mucs soc ial 


I will tell you how I managed to obtain her consent to let me 


Je to-morrow,” said M‘Donald. ** You know we are to be married 


is very day week, (bless her heart,) so! could not mention a word 


{ mv wish, out of pure ga lantry ; however, I man wed it as artful 





ld fox would. Said [, * Ellen, vou must persuade the governour 


sai 

to take you to see the hunt on Thursday, the scene will be gratifying 

n the extreme ‘Papa has already offered.’ said she ‘But 1 
1 not know whether you would, so deferred giving an acqniescence 
ntil seeing you, for 1 would not go unless vou accompanied us” *] 

should like very much, darling, but promising you never to hunt 





course the thing ts impossil 





again, of can ridew 


‘ 2.1 . 
vee mn © carr ¢, 


1 carriage,’ said she, 


Ellen IT bawled. ‘It would and,’ added I, 1 


an under tone, just sufficient for her to hear me, *1t will almost, if | 


keen awav If you could have seen her, Hugh, at that moment 


lk iven bless her, she looked so beautifully unhappy. her | reve blue 
eves filled with tears—I felt such a rascal! but heaven forgive me 
Ithought more at that moment of t orrow’s fun than her tears 
y wish to ride,’ she said, ‘do you?’ I placed my arin ro 


spered, ** if you allow me 


ing her a kiss, whi 
tuis once it shall be the last.’ ” 


“M 


rning 1s beautiful everywhere.” 
I awoke about seven ; the glorious orb of day was just tinging the 


ies, the peariy drops o! 


the 


his varied and glowing h 


myriads of 


heavens with 





brillants t pon Flora’s | 





ecireshing dew sparkled like 


The little warblers singing their matin thar riving, setting ar 





r growth ; in plain! 





example to beings of a larg jage, it was a very 
fine morning. Under my window acareless-looking, handsome young 
ig || 

H 


man lounged, smoking a cigar, dressed in scarlet and tops, singi 
tie following words 


i 

} ** While some seek their refuge in wine, 

From reflection, from folly, and care, 

I health and amusement combine 

In the chase of the stag, fox. and hare. 

The dew that bespangles eac 

When Aurora unveils her bri 

Are tears of the might shed in grie 

Which depart with the joys of the chase 
Tally ho! yoiks, tally ho '” 











At least fifty noble horses were being paraded in their clothes, up 
and down a paddock, in front of my window, taking a sniff of the 
morning air, which, by the learned in equestrian science, is deemed 


My horse was among th 





indispensable previous to great exertion 
and as he proudly arched his neck, and disdained to touch the earth 


with his daisv trimmers, I determined he should this day win a 


wreath of laurel by putting his best leg foremost 
Carriages with four horses, tandems, buggies, gigs, dog-carts, 


donkey-carts, coaches, omnibuses, wagons, every description of 


vehicle from the mos: ancient and dilapidated to the most dashing 


inodern four-in-hand, now came rattling to the door, each respective 


conveyance crammed with suitable live-stock, their countenances 


ure, as if dull care itted the 





beaming with unalloyed plea had q 


sublunary world, and mortals had thrown off the incubus for ever 
* Here he ’ bel 


} ere . 
comes exciaimed a hu 
I looked, and five or six hundred yards from us 


comes ! here he dred voices 


a beautiful car 


ther silver harness 


os 


lage, with four pre -bald horses, approache d; 
guttering in the sun, lifting their feet almost to their chests, as they 
hounds, 
His 


pulled up and threw the reins 


came tearing along. It was Lord Errol, the master of the 


and his friends, consisting of young and sporting noblemen 


lordshi as driving, and as he 
1Ordcshin Was ariving, ang as it 


from his hand, the people gave three hearty cheers. I was standing 


equipped in the entrance as he came in, and shakingme by the hand, 
with his accustomed freedom and tinaflected manner, invited me to 
breakfast, observing, ** 1 suppose you're determined to be among the 


first to-day with that swinging horse of yours!” 


The déjeuné was most sumptuous; dishes of every description 


sted ragout, wines of the 





from the plain roast beef to the comp! 


served silver-o 





most costly and varied description, all 
the table 


shape of a stag’s head, filled to the 


upon 


In the centre of stood a huge wassail cup, in the 


brim with spi ed wi 


upon the conclusion of the feast, his lordshiy took with both hands, 





and pledged, ** the Queen ;”’ each drank the toast, and being heard by 
the crowd outside, her mayesty's he fed 








expensive wine down toa sixpenny glass of gin and water. ‘The 
welkin rang with * God bless the Queen,” in some degree, doubt 
lessly, stimulated by Booth'’s best cordial, dew, and 
Barclay, Perkins and Co.’s best London porter 

Preparations were now made for the much-wished for sport. Some 
were mounting, others were assisted to mount, finding practicc 


necessary even in climbing a horse ; and, as an awkward new discip| 


of Nimrod proceeded to the wrong side of his pegasus, conceiving 
one as much like the other as two peas can be, or when laying the 


flattering unction to his soul, that he has accomplished the mount, 


found himself sprawling on the ground, biting the dust, by some 


Loud roared the surrounding 


mischance losing his equilibrium 


people, much to the discomfiture of the fallen hero 


It was just clevenwhen an elegant, little, neat carriage, 


four snow-white ponies, with flowing manes and tails, ridden 


small post bovs, dressed m 


dark jackets and black velvet caps, pre 





ceded by two fac simile out-rders, and followed by two grooms of 
the same miniature dimensions, came quickly along the road) In this 
unpretending and unostentatious style came the Lule queen of 
Great Britain, dressed m the neatest pos © way, bowing an 
smiling to all as the obersance was mace A hitt t ed. shoc!ess 
rehur iifted the remnants of a straw hat trom his he as the 
carr passed, which her mayesty more gra vy ack sledecd 
than she would to the highest duke in the n; for, kissing he 
and to him and sm ng, she aj mrently enjoved the well ( 4 
d studied politeness of the little fellow \s the carriage neared 
* Long live the Queen!’ was shouted from every tongue, and the 
deafening “ huzzas”’ caused many of the hot ded ses lo 
e ready to jump from their skins. M*Donald, who had been 


taiking to some ladies ina carriage, on his horse, youned in the heart 
reception ; but he no sooner lad giver one shout, than hist Is steed 








ive a tremencous yur pi he air, re red, p need, wht! d round 
d rour st erted with d st a “i nostr S his evebails fg ow gy “ nm 
fire at every pl ec he neared the royal carnage, which? ny per 
ceiving, vainly endeavoured to seize the bridle. M*Donald eared 
sil ed to the iddle, and used every means to check | 1, and 
prevent l ich g the spot where the qucen wes, t tall t o 
rpose ; his fury increased, and when with a few yards of her 
yesty, finding no other means left, he pl ged the rowels deep 


and lunging him with all his power, hurled him to the 


oO lis sides, 


round. The queen, who had been watching with mtense anxwty 
e ungovernable proceedings of the horse, sprung from her seat 
d involuntarily exclaimed * Oh ' he's cd! he st be killec 
But M:Donald, to the astonishment of all, was not in the s test 
degree t red, and, disenga nseil irom ¢t stirt s e str k 
e prostrate horse with his wl and inaking ) rise, mounted as 
coolly again as if nothing occurred, and rode off toward the ladies 
he had left, amid innumerable complunents ami cheers I rode 
to them, and found one, a young and beautiful id fainted, but 
ist recove g The dazzling brilhanecy of her eves was most 
striking, he ened, nod the ex ents iad undergone 
ley } ' 1 » t ft . P i ' I 
ips bea ! v rec, ase Oo et i iike vory and a@ compicxri 
® } ' aol j ~~ . el } ’ 
think, i never saw equaled; in @ few words, @ more beaut 


creature I never beheld 
* Ellen,” said M:Donald, 


Come, come, a pretty soldier's wile you 


“don't be so alarmed, 


Il make 





darling 
let me introduce you to Miss Affleck.’ 


As I] bowed, and she looked with swimming eves, I thought if 
loved by such a creature a day's hunting should not cause “« 
language in her tears.” 


Pray,” she said, addressing me, “ prevail upon him not to ride 


that mad wretch, for I have apparently no influence. Oh don't! 


Donald dvar, pray don’t 


* Ellen, do not be so childish,” said he 





‘You gave me per 


mission to ride this once, and because Black Prince chose to 





have a waltz, vou now wish me to look very like a man willimer, and 





at bandbox of a carriage—a pret 


, but in te 


get into wu 





vy exlubition I should 
make, not only here 


- Well, well,” 


vou ll make me most unhappy 


MOTTrOW 8 } ers 


said she, * Donald, do as y but really 


1 please, 


He then went close to her, and leanir the side of the 
carriage, whispered something which made the anxious girl ma mo 
ment appear consoled d hapy lovely e¢ tenance beamed 
with s y smiles, and all remains of tears at once « qpeiio I had 
no do it Was a promise nut to proceed, but merely start v hehe 


nounds; this, however, was but a surmis¢ 
Lord Errol, l 


with his goki-embroidered scarf slung across his 


shoulders, the ba ce ol honour as master of her majesty s sta wunds, 
proceeded to the royal carriage to u lire if her majesty wished the 
stag to be thrown of! then, everything ben prepared ; wh 1 being 


acquiesced in, all moved siowly toward the 








| 
centre of a capacious grass-held The appearance of the « rlege at 
this moment was most pleasing; at least tive | ulred gentlemen, 
dressed in scariet, and mounted on the tine 0 rses, lined the 
road on « ‘ sik for the fairy-like vehicle to pass; numerous 
carriages filled wih E nd’s fair daughters followed, the roval 
hounds, accompanied w the huntsman and whippers.in, gorgeously 
accoutred in scarlet and gold, and then followed the pedestrians im 
countless 1 bers, the ly of gratification glowmge m every face, 
looking as if experi cing one ot the ippiest days of their existence 

Tin ered he ae | evoted Ellen sat and 
1s the signal wa ve iw he ve nh a sear , 
look, when he ently j ! Adu Etlen 
** Heaven bless you, dear, and remember what vo d hed she 
But he could scarcely hear what she said, for the moment s horse 
felt that he was to move, he again bounded in the air like an ante 
lope, and capered with delight, knowing as we as his master the 
cnjovinent he was co to have 

Allt st ca nnd expectat ed to the t the 
signal was given for the deer-cart to be fasten open flew the 
door d out + ¢ noble nilered me of the torest 
ort viv trimmed w ribands rare, streaw i the wind 
He stood fo nstant conten ating the de before hour 
with head erect ‘ etched lunbes, the owly turning round as 
if scornimg to ses ifrand, he snuffed the wind, determining w 
course to take, and hav fixed his mel away he bounded 
sith the flectness of the wind 

ay t “ ecds 
re ule, the moor and t 
His f ‘ ‘ 





“ Hold hard, gentlemen,” shouted th Give time, ke 
them get at asi ds pave t cI rh 
of tume, g ene ] Ww secon ‘ e ardent horse 
mit ar ‘ " . ver ove wy ‘ ody ite 
Wa an tie ad parce ‘ ‘ ©, heedu d 
‘ ol « ‘ 1 ale ‘ t yee ear 
at rs ‘ ‘ ab thetise ‘ ct ce hltable 
i) ft vi L ry ft ‘ ‘ the 

disem ered with the ceding we lit y eny Oj 
yt ely 

My hot led horse required, as i, much coax and « 
ressing to be ‘ ‘ to keep behind Know: the run would be 
wre tile fcavoured a8 much as possibie to « berapee Lune ty t 
first: but the t ‘ sweeping past, caused m to pull and tret 
niithe ve sto swe sec hbres « @ ical, arn | t rise to 
such a degree, that it re ed all my physn sertor hon 
! e per Alix rolied down his glossy c« ad thew © toum 
Lew tre i t " ord s t pute « vy eX 
ertions At ie it me s ‘ weat nd ped 
thro imy sl siy ] tad i“ ‘ ¢ was ae 
ermined ow | °, and ¢ lit cad l co 
trol over i ! tr «creature ¢ t 1 wilh es t 
ess of a ‘ | eu every on ‘ ‘ec UT ‘ » a 
heard Lord I Ox n, * Good heave ‘ wu Like 
a bir ‘ i ct ee me over ‘ ¥, despa 
rate i ' his prowess ad Careiess ‘ ences 
] oothes t le i, Ww imy Vows fi to cle 
im Ar d tence, of at least six feet I sv a lew 
vards of tow lv ch he was mak ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ the cod 
at wh ihe ‘ one was sullicts » rehoer it rip it 
flor him to « ar al however, as we near i ] ive l 1 his head 
and, strikir r ® deep mto los sides, he bounded from the 
earth, and fell across the fence, pitching headioremost to the ground, 
and send r me ‘ ow i v tar Pout at ‘ ed that I 
never sho re the ground Millions of stars flashed in my eves 
as I ro wm my K to a iver the dam Y 448 flowing 
Irom an 4 t puree, Which prove ‘ y to be from the 
prominer ‘ © ¢ ‘ I pot up i the ‘ and there 
stood mv li ‘ ‘ ©, Wilh Cars prickcd, paz r towar f 
hounds, 1 ed pe crops of sweat rolling down his body, 
and from fetlocks a clear stream trickled to the earth l ex 
amined my lima, ar found them whole and sound, with the ex 
ception of a few slight contusions; se, adjusting my disarranged 
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paraphernalia, I again mounted. Not a horsemen was in sight—not || 
It appeared as if, in a moment, “a change | 
I listened, and strained my | 


a hound to be heard 
had come o'er the spirit of my dream.” 


ears to catch a sound that might lead me in the direction of the | 


ehase; but all had gone far, far away. After sitting a few minutes 
in my saddle, | prepared to return, thinking my pleasure at an end 
While slowly proceeding down a lane, I caught a distant ery; and, 
listening, with a palpitating heart, I felt assured it was the deep- 
toned note of the braying hound. TI galloped in the direction, and 
clearing a thick-set hollybush fence, (an uncomfortable spot to be 
thrown into,) | saw the object of the hunt, the noble stag, flying 


along the banks of the Thames. I halted and watched him. He 


stopped at intervals, then turned round as if undetermined what ! 


course to take to baffle his relentless pursuers. At length, he drew 
back from the verge of the stream, and rushed toward it—then 
stopped suddenly, finding it too wide to jump. ‘The hounds could 


now be heard distinctly approaching ; when, ge ntly gliding into the 


water, with his head thrown back, he buffetted the rapid stream, | 


The | 


landed on the opposite side, and continued his rapid flight 
dogs came up to the spot where he had been, and were * at fault,” 
not knowing which course he had taken. I was not anxious they 
should discover it too soon, feeling rather the effects of my tumble 
still ringing in my ears 
the cocktails being shaken off, and but the select left in their glory 
alone. 
placed his nose to the edge of the water, and gave one hollow, deep, 
beautiful cry—as much as to say, * this way, my friends’’—when 
all obeyed the mandate by springing into the river, and following the 
But, if the dogs were so careless as to wet 
One looked 
“What shall we do!” asked a 


track of their victim 
their coats, the huntsmen were not. at the other, and 
the other returned the compliment 
dandy gentleman im patent-leather boots and a bright pink coat— 
“there's no bridge for seven miles.” I felt the blood rise to my 


head with pride as I called out. ** Now, gentlemen, a little room, if 


you please’’—and, walking my horse gently to the edge, I gave him | 


a pat with my hand, when in he glided, like a swan, with the stream 
and, after a little difficulty 


In the middle, loud were the “ bravos ; 
in reaching the other side, I sprang from his back over his head, and | 
safely landed. My beauty placed his fore-feet on the bank, and 
taking breath for an instant, jumped out, shaking the wet from him, 
and giving a loud neigh, evidently saying, ** What do you think of 
that?” 
from the white foam which covered him, rendered the first division 


M‘Donald now came up on his * Black Prince,” who, 
of his title rather inappropriate. He urged him to take the water, | 
but not desiring to be turned into one of the Hippocampi, unequiv- 
ocally declined accommodating his rider with a swim. Spur and | 
whip were applied with the eflect of only creating a few decided 


kicks and plunges. M*‘Donald, furious at his refusing what mine 


had so readily and gallantly performed, lost command over his tem- | 
per, and began spurring and flogging with a hearty good-will—but | 
all to no purpose. Finding force of no avail, he determined upon the 
only resource—that of stratagem. Dismounting, he took his pocket- 
handkerchief, and deliberately tied it over the eyes of his horse, | 
thereby preventing his seeing that which he feared ; and, taking him | 
about thirty yards from the river, slapping his heels into his flanks | 
with cruel force, and lashing him with his whip, drove him toward 
the stream like a whirlwind. Over the edge of the bank they fell | 
with such terrifick impetus, that both sunk in an instant, and re- 
mained under the water for some seconds. When they came up, 
the horse commenced plunging, and M‘Donald endeavoured to reach 
over his head to take off the handkerchief, so that he might see his 
way to shore; but, from his struggles, could not accomplish it. At 
length, M‘Donald rose in his stirrups, and stretching out as far as 
possible, had almost touched the handkerchief, when, losing his ba- 
lance, fell over his horse's head into the water, taking the reins with | 
him, which, from some unaccountable misfortune, became entangled | 
round his body, and prevented his disengaging hunself from the | 
bliad and struggling animal ; who, free from all guidance, plunged 
more and more ; both were hurrying down the rapid stream when all 


1 


The flower of the field now arrived—all | 


In a few moments the leader of the pack, ** Old Benedict,” | 


archbishop said to Gil Blas, we wish you “all! 


While I stood almost stupified with horrour undecided what to 
| do, the distant sound of a horn, followed by the death-hollow, pro- 
claimed the stag had been run into and killed. My horse, who had 
been left to graze at pleasure, no sooner heard—to him—the cheer- 
ing sounds, than giving a loud neigh, he galloped toward the hounds ; 
in a few moments Lord Errol, the huntsman, and whippers-in ap- 
proached, the former leading my runaway, and ignorant of the fatal 
accident, exclaimed at a few yard's distance, ** So, Whitefvot would 
see the finale, and not wait for picking yourself up, Hugh, eh!” 
Tears were streaming down my face as I endeavoured to speak, but 
exclaimed his lordship, ‘what ts the 
I could only point to where the inant- 


** Good heavens ! 
Are you injured 7” 
mate body lay, when throwing himself from his saddle and examin- 


in vain. 


matter? “ 


ing the handsome features of the corse, said, ** Good heavens! how 
did this happen; it is the noble fellow who rode so splendidly this 
morning?” I explained as well as I could the way in which the 
misfortune occurred, bitterly reproaching myself for being the indi- 
rect cause said the kind-hearted nobleman, * you 
cannot but regret, as all necessarily must, this most unhappy occur- 
rence; but be a man, Hugh, and do not blame yourself for what 


‘* Come, come,’ 


you have no reason.” 

‘That was a horse and rider not to be matched in a year,” said 
the huntsman, “‘ many and many’s the time they've saved the deer, 
poor fellows; they lived together and died together; poor creeturs, 
I loved ’em both, and—and"—but he could say no more 

The day was drawing to a close as we lashed some sticks toge- 
When all was 
ready to proceed, the huntsman calling the hounds together, said, 


ther with the dog-couples to convey the body upon. 


“Tf it please you, my lord, I'll give him, asa last remembrance, what 


he’d like if he was alive, poor young gentleman The dogs stood 
in a circle, he in the middle, and al! with our hats off, when blowing 
one long death-blast, the hounds answered the signal by loud and 
said he, ‘‘is the last act we can per- 


continued cries. “ There,” 


form to as good a sportsman as ever mounted.” 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


BOOK TABLE. 
“A Trip to Boston. By the author of ‘ Two years and a half in the 


Vavy.’"”—The experiences of a month's sojourn in the ‘*city of no- 


tions” are here thrown into a very pleasant, and * readable” shape 


by Mr. Wines, a gentleman favourably known tn literature. There is 
an abundance of amu>ing gossip in his book, and many of his dé scrip- 
tions possess the merit ofa graphick fidelity. There are two or three 
however, at which we were startled, as we skimmed some 


We were a good deal shocked at 


passages, 
what hastily through the volume 
meeting with the following instance of the retrograding condition of 


Wines—‘“ I have be- 


fore told you that Iam stopping at one of the most fashionable hotels 


society in the * Athens of America.” Says Mr 


in Boston. Two long tables were filled to-diy at dinner with well 


dressed gentlemen, and yet | observed that ut two bottles of wine were 


’ Melancholy, indeed! Oh, 


called for among the whole company.’ 
Joseph Head! Oh, Charles Stetson! 


for your species had you been there? 


would you not have blushed 
Another dictum in which the 


He says—* I have praised 
} 


author indulges, is not at all to our taste 


Boston enough, in all conscience, though not more than I think it de- 
serves; but the Boston girls, whatever pre-eminence they may boast 
in literary taste and cultivation, in all that appertuins to personal 





beauty, can hold no comparison with the lovely lasses of our Quaker 
city.” Flat heresy, Mr. Wines ! 
preeiate the loveliness of the houris who make a seventh paradise of 


your rectangular metropolis ; 


Aphrodite forlnd that we should de- 


but, really, we cannot permit your sneer 
What though you 


point with admiration to her markets and her asylums--her 


it the beauty of Boston to pass unreprehended. 


common 
} 


and her harbour--her jingko tree and her sea-serpent—you cancel all 


ely of the beauty of her fe 





maics 
Your visit 


issed was ir- 


your praise when you speak disp: 


Take our word for it, tt is 





through ignorance that you err 
was made during the hot months, when the beauty you n 
radiating the Whte Hills, Nahant, Lake George, N 


Go back in December, and if you do not reeant, then, 


ira, and the 
Springs as the 
manner of p 


osperity, 


with a little more taste.” 





used every exertion to render assistance, but in vain. The horse, ** Historical Sketches of the old Painters. By the author of * Three Ex 
infuriated with fear, raised himself as far out of the water as he || periments of Living.’ —This is a volume of three hundred pages, from 
could, then jumped, dragging the poor ill-fated M*Donald with him, || the press of Messrs. Hilliurd, Gray and Co. of Boston, Its typographi- 


who could scarely ever be seen, and then rolled over from side to |, ‘ 


side, kicked and snorted, till at length worn out with useless exer- 
tion, he, as if at once to escape from torture, buried his head be- 
tween his knees, and sunk, carrying his master with him, leaving but 
a few air bubbles to rise and burst, where but a moment before one | 
loving and beloved, in the exuberance of manhood, strength and 


beauty, the unaffected, admired, and courted young soldier, gasped 


for life, sacrificed in a moment of thoughtlessness. I galloped to the || with remarkable ing 


nearest cottage for assistance, but terrour rendered me incapable to || 
articulate a syllable; I pointed and made signs for what I wanted, 
my gorge feeling ready to burst; the frightened cottager followed 
me with ropes with ail the speed he was capable of, ejaculating, 
**Good heavens, sir! what's the matter?” but which I could not | 
answer. We arrived at the bank and there laid the lifeless body of 
M‘Donald, his pale and ashy countenance turned upward, on which 
the beams of the setting sun glowed faintly ; they had by some 
means dragged him from the water and opened a vein, but alas! the || 
heart refused its functions, the blood had ceased to flow. I thought | 
of Ellen, the beautiful, heart-broken Ellen; never, never shall I for- 


get her; a few moments more and my heart would have burst; the || fresh foliage of the season. * Twill paint 
he exclaimed " 
were equal to the sutect '" 


few who remained followed my example, and there might be seen 


the rough hunter who but a few moments before was hollooing, and 


but of the present exhilarating moment, brushing the tear of sincerity |! !¢fty roof of the church resounded with the chant of the monks. 
from hid cheek, sorrowful for the fate of the gallant M‘Donald. 


the * Romance of the Lives of the old 


charm and 
** Sketches” 
lations scattered throw 


tery of language 


lhand engravings now exhibited in Barc 
tract will vouch for the 


> vastness of the project 
laughing, thoughtless of the past, reckless of the future, and thinking |) aeanaineiers ronal 






al appearance, like that of all the works put forth by these publishers 
j) ts extremely beautiful. Would that our great publishing houses 
New-York and Philadelphia might imitate the example. The reputa 
tion of the author of the * Three Expermments,” extended as it already 
is, (for that work has gone through numerous editions both in this 
country and in Europe.) will be mereased by the very agreeable and 
instructive volume before us. It might not inapy itely be called 





1 Painters ;"" for the author has, 





enury, given to a few historical incidents al 


the 


interest of a well-wrought fiction The style of 





, . 
IS Vigorous and pure, There are several poelieal trans- 


gh the volume, Which evince a felicitous mas- 


We assure our readers that they e ot fail to be 








delighted as well as instructed withthe work. It will be found a most 
entertaining companion to the fine collection of old Ttahan paintings 


lay-street. The following ex- 


yustiee of our commendation 


LIONARDO DA VINCI THE LAST SUPPER. 


One day, when the Passion Week had just begun, Lionardo was walking 


n the beautiful gardens near Milan. His mind was { ering on the sub- 
ject of his painting. The spring had already awaked the voung ssoms 
| from thetr winter's sleep, and the trees and hedges were crowned with the 


the scene sacred to our Lord '” 


Would that my pene 





‘his last supper with his disciples 





just setting as he returned home, his mind filled with the 
Uneons usly, he arrived at the cloister of the 
ng tones of the organ struck upon his ear, while the 
The so- 


The sun was 


} 


the peal 





| lemn sound had stilled the tumult of his breast, and bis heart was filled 
} with gentle and deeply religious emotions. 


= — — = = = eaieeie 


* Oh, thou,” he cried, “‘ who died for the sins of the human nature, wh ch 
is so sinful and passionate in me, how shall my feeble hand 





Tray thy 


giory' How shall ! paint that last sorrowful night when the apostles gath- 


ered around thee '” 

As he dwelt on the sulyect, it gradually expanded to his mind; he 
the long table, and the Saviour in the midst of his disciples—the 
evening shining on lis head--a miid raciance beaming trom his eves, wi 
he exclaimed, ** Verily I say unto you, one of vou shal/ betray me.’ 

And with what beauty did the group spring to light under the pe ™ 
spired by such emotion! How fresh, and yet how soit the colouring’ pu» 
it was indeed an arduous task. Spring had come round, and two he 
heads yet remained untimished—the Saviour’s and that of Judas 
because his soul trembied to approach w—the other because the ‘ 
purity of lis own spirit shrank in horrour from the task of portray; 
such @ Visage 

In vain L before his easel, with his pencil in his han 
prayed for divine inspiration to paint the Saviour of the werle His 
Where was the heavenly benevolence that irra 


toward the apostic who he 


last ray 


rardo sat 





was cold and tormal. 
his face the pitying forgiveness knew w 
deny him—the giance of ne sorrow, unmixed with anger, wh } 
upon his betrayer! And the contrast of the traitor, how was he e 
tray it worthily ? 

The last week arrived, and the heads were vet unfinished. 
* Dost thou know the conditions!’ exclaimed the exultir 
success or death ; and his word Is ne 
“I know them well,” rez na despair: 
* Then hasten on thy work,” said the dominican 
that thou canst not afford a danb of thy brush to save it? 
the mighty discovery of painting have siumbered, 1! it wiilt 
thy brush—to-morrow is the da Iw 
s it may save thine own,” faster 














so Said the 


duke, 
ied Lionardo 


r recalied 
tone, 





s hfe sow s9 
AS we 


t do thee this 


not cx 





snscious “ 

nph 

> exclaimed Lionarde 
u hast indeed msy 

retectory 


+e 
and the who 





d me 


offer—th 
He hastened to the 


the rest of that dav, 





1 secured the « 


se los 
that last night, sat almost 





» solitu { 











without tatermuission at the vus work which has immortalized hir The 
head of Judas was completed before the shades of night came or t 
of the Saviour still remained. There was the beautiful oval—the as 
parted on the forehead—but all else of the face was a blank. He felt the 
task bevond his power! yet his generous spirit would not profane Ss Own 
ideal, nor degrade his art, by an unworthy performance 
The last ravs of the sun were setting ; he turned toward the we 

dre ow, in this hour of my last extremity of despatr, let j 





he shades of the 





As by 











Aswiden tospiration, conhidence ISSESS rotlisy s 
tial rmages floated before his imaginat g roof seeme ° 
with hosannas—and, in the vacant sp i he 
held the countenance, the divine coun ch he had been) 1 
attempting to portray 
zes his brush—he has only to follow the traits impressed 
gle vision-gleam on his memory. Now, indeed, the work 
The next morning Lionardo did not make his appearance. nor was 
ply returned to the applications of oratthe door. It was the 
which the picture was to be exlu t, and ius remorseless ener 
in the belief that, in his despa had sought the fate of the Judas ad 
found hunself incompetent to cepict 
At length the hour arrived, and the Duke Sforza, accompanied 
principal n ity of Milan, proceeded in state to the nin t ' 
i vuuld be thr t 





and gave orders that the refectory st 










































which was upon the wali at one é , Was conceale 
his eves cast down, and an express 

There was aconfused murmur of voices. Curiosity ‘ 

were expressed in every countenance but that of tl his 

triumphant revenge; the picture, he was confident, was unfinished int 

most important figures, as he had hims¢ it so on the prececing day 

* Let the curtain be withdrawn,” said the duke 

Lionardo moved not—the de ep emotion of the artist rendered him power 
less 

The dominican, unable to comprehend such feelings, wes confirmed ip 
the behef that the withdrawing of the curtain would be the death-warrant 
Lionardo ; he hastily seized t string, and by a sudden pull the curt 
opened, and the Last Supper of Lionardo da Vinci stood revealed to u 
world 

Not a sound for a few moments broke the stillaess that preva 
leneth murmurs of applause were heard, increasing, as the infuer 
ziorious work fell fuller upen the enthusiastick minds of the Italians, 
raptures. The duke arose and stood betore Lionardo *Well et 
rentine, hast thou atoned for thy fault; [Tam proud to forgive thee a On 

on, to glory, to immortality—high rewards shal! be thin 
father,” said he to prior, Whe still stood motionless and 
picture—** why stand you speechiess there--see you not ho 
redeemed his pledge ' 

All eves were turned upon the dominican—then to the ficure of Judas 
Suddenly they exclaimed with one voice, * It ts he! he!" 

The brothers and monks of the cloister, who detest he prior, repeate 

* Ves, it is he —the Judas Iscariot who betraved his master!” 

After the first surprise was over, suppressed laughter was heard. Pas 
with rage, the dominican retreated be i the wad, an? mace his es 
to his cell, with the emotions of a demon que i before the radiant wer 
of an angel's divinity, ar t iat henceforth he must au 
to posterity as a sec 1 U a ew I t 

ii where now was lL e who stood consm 1s 45 2 
th ybles of the lang—he whose might of is had cast hig 
wor ! irs Into obscurity ? Now, sure was the | fhist 

Alas, no' he stood humbled and d ssed; t r s he ‘ 
cheeks ad when the cry wasr ated acain and again, ** It ts the 
he hastily quitted the presence of the duke, and in the nde of “ 
apartment, on his knees n agony of repentance, **Q Ar 1 ’ 
master’ he excla i, *“*how have | sin ivainst t 
ard my vnson It wasa sa é int samme urin w st 
anuswermy ave witht hlesse noftthe vist fthe R 
lam unw y of thy \ f vd t.a vn respe 
vende amhaven wv w 
better didst thou kr a! en ai 
hence bomvw 

Su re the ¢€ n aly . 
the f f the we er A 
see his ren 1 ' i 
ahumble spirit dev I nph e 
had already a eve ' 

This is the history of that celebrated painti r. the Last Supper of Lionar 
da Viner, which ts familar to all, ym the innumerable copies dts 
t th every civilized country, en am burin. I v 

rstood to be a fresco ; but it It was painted on the drs este 

. with the use of distilled oils, in a manner invented by Liona i 
circumstance has caused its decay It iss n the refectory of the D 
nican convent at Milan; though, having sustammed much 1 vi 
nsage, espec t y when the co il was occu ed by b encht * 
close of the last century, !t gives the traveller now but an indist t ao! 
its original glory 


Farfield’s Poems and Prose Writin 
to pu 


*—Proposals have been iss 








and prose writings of Sumner 


rated 


lish by subseription the 


Lincoln Fairfield, with a biography by a cek author, and a 








trait by a distinguished artist. “ Th or of these works, hat 
been extensively known to his country is a loverof the loftiera 
purer literature, and an advocate of that mental independence w 


our institutions demand, cannot deem it necessary, now, to quote 








eulogies of frie or the elaborate criticisms of unprejudice re 
viewers, to promote that patronage which, to asing, shou 
the of judgment, patriotism, and a thorough conviction of 
rit erefore, withont affected reserve or vain glory, he submits 





All the poems and 
lished in two large octave 


between four and five hundred pages 


terms of the work prose writings of the auth 


’ ' ’ , : 
will be pu volumes, each volume containing 





The type will be new, the pa 


per of the best quality, and the workmanship by the most skilful ty 
graphers. The printing will be commenced at an early day, and the 


works will be published simultaneously in London and New-York 
The volumes will be bound in the best manner, and be delivered & 
subscribers in all parts of the United States, without risk or expense. 


The price of subscription is six dollars, payable always in advance.” 
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LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


A NEw WaY TO GET MONEY FROM a BANK.—A good joke is 
jin the Cincinnatian, of the extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Bran- 
merchant of Cin- 
nnati, (the stery says,) was refused a discount at a bank, was 
funds. 
Despair was written on his face, when he espied a newspaper in 
which was related the circumstance of an old and decrepit woman 
blooming youth, by merely reading he sign over 
am ” An idea flashed upon him ; 
» determined to make the experiment of trying their efficacy on 
rly he repaired immediately to the 


ihs’ pills in the most hopeless case. A 





‘econsolate, had a note to lift next day and was out of 





+ restored to 
of Dr. Brandreth’s * own offices 


ank directors, and accordir 
fice, and procured a box Ti 











s he folded up with his note, and 


sent a counterhopper to the bank, who presented the same to the 
| soon be told—the 


rectors, and awaited the issue. The rest wil 
of the box worked upon them so forcibly, 
soney to be shelled out instanter! 


that they ordered 








A youne cuar.—A gentleman travelling, found, by the way-side, 
: man he supposed to be erghty years of age, weeping most bitterly. 


Desirous to know the cause of such immoderate grief, he inquired of 


He was informed 
shat his father had just been whipping him! “ Your father!" ex- 
simed the astonished traveller; “is it p hat he is alive?” 
Yes, sir,”’ said the mourner, “ he lives in that house,” pointing to 
ssmall habitation near the road. The traveller was anxious to see 
he father, and accordingly turned into the house, where he sat and 
-onversed with him, expostulating on the absurdity of his conduct, 
, whipping so old a man as his son. The old man apologized, 
saving that the young rascal had been throwing bricks at his grand- 
ather, who was at work in the garden! 
EXcoURAGEMENT TO aUTHORs.—W)] 
, an author to solicit the mndulg 
may stand first in his wishes, admits a dou 


the old gentleman why it was that he was crying. 
' 


ossible t 





ether it is perfectly consist- 
though it 
; for, if his productions 


nee of the 





publick, 























will not bear the light, it may be said, why does he publish! but, if 
they will, there 1s no need to ask a favour; the world receives one 
m him. Will not a piece everlastingly be tried by its merit! 
Shall we esteem it the higher, because it was written at the ave of 
rteen! because it the effort of a week? delivered extem- 
pore’ hatched while author stood upon one leg! or cobbled, 
wale he cobbled a shve ! or will it be a recommenda that it 1s 
sees forth in gilt binding? The jedicious world w not be de 
ved by the timselled purse, but will examine wheter the contents 
ere sterling 
De = ate Dr. Kir x, of Oxfo 1, by actively 
D ing in some measures which materially affected the univer- 
sty at large, became very popular with some md:viduals, and as ob 
yxious with others. ‘The mode of expressing disapprobation at 
vr Of the universilies ( ous of schools, is bY Sc! a 
zwith the feet: but de 1 the usual custom, a party was 
ide at Oxford to hiss the tor at the conciusion ¢ tin orat 
ito make in pul This was accordingly the doc- 
ww wever, did not suffer himself! to be disconcert but turning 





said, very 


y, in an audible voice, 


round to the vice-chancellor, 
Laudatur ab His 
Man ywuit.—It is related in a London paper, that 
easion of Marshal Soult’s visit to the India House, it was observed 
that the gallant old soldier wandered through the rooms with a list 
s3 and almost uninterested air, until he suddenly found himself in 
the apartment in which is hung an admirable picture of his late 
unguished master— Napoleon! It was then the countenance of the 
arshal brightened with sudden, but momentary animation; he 
hed most deeply, and, turning, left the 


orave 


HAL &( , on the oc 


te 





d upon the picture, sig 
epartment. 

TARRING AND FEATHERING.— The use of the tar and feathers in th 
pu ent of crime is one of great antiquity. Ric 
s voyage to the Holy Land, 
viet : of theft, let hi 
peu upon it, that! 
at the first land to which the si 
“My dear Tom, 


thal 


hard the first, in 





ordained thus 


is con 


meited 


“If any one 
; head be shaved, like ¢ 


mn's; let 


ham} 


may be known; and let hum be set 


on shore, up approaches 


REASON FOR BEING A BACHELOR. ’ said 


whisperer to a bachelor friend, “it's m past kissing time with 
you. and you are not married yet; the eh?” 
W-w-w-why, n-n-no,”’ replied the other, winking and 

“but yo-vyou se-se-see I s 


young 


whats reason, 


blinking, as 


n convulsions, $-S-Stutter I never 


SO, 
could P-Pp-p- Po} »p the q-q-que stion 
Panace as.—A chap, ca! r himself Reuben Hill 
I g 
} 


a quack nostrum known as * 5° Be eptick Cordial,” 
1 


, recommends 


which, as he says, 





ted himself of the rheumatism, his wife of the sick-headact! he, lis 
ghter of the fever-and-ague, and his mother of a bad co , be 


sides mending the cellar stairs, 





and P itting t 


e baby ioueat 








Mapame Vestrris.—This celebrated actress is to receive 

mount d dollars for one hundred nights’ performance at the 

heatre ; twenty tl ares d dollars for thirty-six nights at the Chest 

t-street, Philadelphia; and at the same rate for a certain number 
fmghts at the Holliday-street, Baltimore 

Coot..—* Can you pay this small bill to-day 7” said a collector a 
ew days since, calling on a gentleman for settlement * Please 

*k in to-morrow, if you can make it convenient. I have a duel to 
fight in about half an hour, and haven't time te look over your account 


Sam suick’s IpEA oF GEOoLoGyY.—The shrewd clockmaker says, 

Inever hear of * 
act. The ladies, you know, 
Were formed arter man: and as 
& pity.” 


secondary formations,’ without pleasure, that’s a 





secondary formation, for they 
r trap, 


for 


are the 


if they an’t up to that, 1's 
Harry union. —Quin used to say, that of all the bans of 
e ever he ard, 
» Chory with good Ji 
sich a disciple of Apicius 


marria 
ion of delicate 





ns ire as the ur 


Dory. This se 


none g 








rave hi 
A ol 





nuiment Was worthy 





ly farmer returning home 
Is a more certain 
chariot to 


, 
tse.—A jo) 


load of 


INDICATIONS OF THE STATE-PI 
this own wagon, after delivering a 
sign of nati a nobleman 


corn. 
onal prosperity, than 
‘ae Opera or the playhouse 

Grassnoreers.—The Baltimore Sun informs us that grass! 
pers are so ravenous in Maryland that they devour hoe-handles, 
ploughshares, and harrows! This is almost incredible 

IntERESTING.—A gentleman in the street, hurrying to a steamboat 
with a bundle in one hand and a baby in the other! 


nding in bis 


10p- 


|| stand aside ' 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We are gratified with the popularity of the ** Man that was too 


delphia™ 13 not sufficiently well written for the Mirror 


ere happy to Acar ; 


and an excellent manager.—* Lines on the 


Bastile,” we were almost tempted to publish; but justice to Mr. Halle 


duces us to lay of astde.-—** Miss Tree's Welcome,” ts premature 





with * Twrst” respecting Boz.— The melodies selected by 
appeared in the Murror We are sorry we cannot obliz 
alientive a correspondent ; but we have wn several instances repub 
can give Marta, The * Homewa 
Bound” is @ poor 
ward Bound 
Sempson benefit ; but do not think it necessary to publish any of them 
following papers are left at the desk for thei respective authors 
Gre at Western and the Coal Question ;” “ Hints to the Corporation 

* Banks under the new law ;” * Universal Educatior 
the South ;” ** Plan for an instit m to reguiate * The pe 
riodical press of the United St te 3s; “Reply to Letters from Under 
Bndge,” and “ A review of Lockhart's Life of Scott.” 


ts to get married as fast as posstibie.- 
reply to the Hon. Mrs 








res 








Srom whom the writer has borrowed all his tdeas and most of his language, im 
Want t 

Madame Vestri: has made her couriesy.— Mr. Swartwout would not be gratified 
with the verses of Stanisiaus on his departure for Europe —We do not agree 
Portia have already 
¢ $0 witeresting and 
lished mustch 
to accommodate new friends at the expense of old ones.— The only advice we 


Norton's exquisite lines of the * Out 
"— We have recewed tnnumerable communications respecting the 


The 
I 





* The North an 
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The new English copy-right law.—The bil! introduced into t 
British House of Commons in April last, “ for securing to authors, 
in certain cases, the benefit of international copy-right,” will make 
a material change in the relations of American authors to the mot! 


It will be 


in by Talfourd, for the p 


country remembered that a bill was originally bro 


irpose of extending the period of copy-t 


to authors. Soon afterward the subject of international copy-ri 





dist ussed, both in this country and in 
ited by Mr. Poulett 


it off all American authors from the 


began to be muc! 


ver Dill Was substit 





wacreupoo anot 


r! ‘ ‘ 


e effect of which is to ¢ 
ment 
afforded to E 
the House 
perfectly equitable, and we have no right to complain 


| find that a very lar ce] 


ol a copv-rignt in England, unless a similar protect 


of Con a law 


Messrs 


Irving and Cooper w art of the rever 


their literary labours has been cut off We certaimly can sec 
vey should er vy the privilege { 


reason why tl 


, Ss . _ 
vorks in England, while Bulwer and James, and the rest of modert 


English writers are debarred, not only from deriving a 


of the itry, but 


promt tre 


works im this cou from exercis 


any contlivil over them 


tus for the publication 


Dau 


dine, and oth 


s's Poems —A pr 


er Poems. by Rufus Dawes,” has been issued | 


Samuel Colman; and we are glad to learn that an extensive 


, ’ ; ; Lal , 
ibers has already been obtained in behalf of the undertaku 


Dawes is one of the few genuine ts that we have ar 


ld. fort 


nh sould, tor tiie 


por nong us 


Mr 
} 


and his countryme honour of their poetical litera 


Wetr 


the 





verish and remunerate his genius ist that every lite- 


Union will assist in forwarding objects 


man in the 


rospectus ; and thata generous eneouragemer 


] t ! ble contribution t 


of Mr. Dawes's lyrica! 


following specimen 


pieces may not be inappropriately quoted 











LOVE UNCHANGEABLE 
Yes! s I e thee—Time who sets 
Hiss t ‘ 
A e, forgets 
I t w 
Where ’ ws 
For one, a itt 
Ilow 
Like suns 2 the skies, 
When « S are overcast 
The dew ! ng o'er the rose 
Witt it - ht 
Cann toue 1 lea vat ws 
I coming. tothe s 
A vet st “ 4 there, 
Like hopeless love w it despair, — 
A snow ithe su 
Vv exquisite, 
Alas! but only one 
lw not have thy marred heart 
Think momentiy of me 
Nor w I tear the cords apart, 
n pure and miiJ, 
“ 














The stream at seems to thee so still, 
Ilas such a tide below 
Bnouch' that in de us dreams 
I see ee a Lf 
Enou ‘ t morning beams, 
i feeln s wet' 
Vetve «, when Time shall fall 
The ‘ ! n’s pall, 
To mee bed 
lL would: ght below, 
Nor ask 
A legal decision —Upon a tral relating to gardening, a witness 
was called to the stand and objected to by the counsel! on the ground 
that he was “a vegetable man,” and, of course, interested in the 
case. The witness indignantly denied that he cultivated kitchen 


stuffs, and the counsel! insisted upon his objection, and urged his 
honour to dismiss him because he had carroty heue, turntp nose, and 
reddish whikers, consequently “a vegetable man.’ 


the bench sustained the objection, and the witness was ordered to 


Strange to say, 








It as 


es ol 
no 


of a copy-right lor the 


oY but ts af 
fatr wn our contemporaries to transfer tt to their columns without the sitghiest 
acknowledgment ?— We cannot consent to the propostiton of our ** netehbour 
over the way” —he ts altogether too—civil.—* A notice of the drama in Phila- 
That Mr Maywood has 
opened the Chestnut-street theatre with every prospect of a briliant season, we 
however, we may doubt hrs policy tm stroking the names of 
everybody but editors from his free-iist, and raising the price of admission 
We hope, however, that the project will succeed, fer Maywood 13 a worthy man 
destruction of the New-York 


The cadet ball—We are indebted to a lady 
the following description of the late ball at West Point :—* Of course 
we did not miss the ball Our 


The evenmg was 


correspondent for 


We crossed the river about twilight 
boat was gaily decorated with a flag at each end 
and away we went, 


lovely, followed by the moonbeams across the 


waters. If you would have allowed yourself to be touched by the 
Spirit of the even 
The t 
merly held, but 


The 


finished, but sufficiently so for a promenade 


, you might have found enjoyment under its in- 


fluence ball was notin the mess-hall where they were for- 


in the new building, for the present called the drill- 


house entrance to the ball-room—an immense hall, not yet 


was brilliantly lighted, 


and decorated with flags and evergreens. Muskets were clustered 





around the colonnade of pillars, and two rows, slight, though appro 
priate, extended through the centre of the hall; while cannons, 
facing each other, were planted between them. Two apartments, 
one each side the entrance to the ball room, were composed of lat 
tice-work and interwoven evergreens, secluding the preparation for 
refreshments. The room did not admit of many decorations; but 


the four fluted pillars 


in the centre were very tastefully enwreathed 








The portraits of some of our distinguished military men hung against 
the wall, regarding beneficently, one might fancy, the future idols of 
the army and defenders of the country, exercising, in the graceful 
dance ¢ same spirit which, at tumes, is directed to severe studies 
and arduous duties; and may be, at a future day, the guiding im 
pulse of a nation rooms were well-lighted, and the company, 
as lar as I could pidge, select The prot ssors, havir gre turned to 
their differ depa ents, were generally present. The ladies were 


this | 





pretty, and well-dressed. On the whole, it was an elegant fete, and 
the managers of it are entitled to much commendation for the taste 
displayed and the order with which it was conducted 
Whorlicind freaks The Rhode-Island papers tell strange stones 
of a recent hurricane which took wee that state I one place 
an old woman who d | earned I sf penny by t g 
fortunes and promising rich h ls and handsome wives to the 
! rd cis and swa stood in her door, broom hand 
when the tornado passed im its fury. she was bor t by the 
whirlwind amidst trees tor t! v¥ their roota, the r o! | ses 
and whatever else had la the 1 of the tempes but true to 
? character, she rode out the storm and descended uninjured 
The sus cion long entertained it the old wo ! is converse 
with spirits of another worl i ius become certainty I pase 
" through Cranston, the w win drew all the water a the fish 
rom Te e Pond I ! »arew ail the vater from a pond of st 
veral acre ,extent on the farm of Mr. John B A powder 
) p of Fen s 1 re, in Cranston, conta g ten 
casks ¢ ya der, was carried away, and no traces of either the build 
ror the px r have been f d, although diligent search has 
been vce 
VWadame Vestris.—On Me iv, the seventes tant, Vestris 
s to appear at the Park Messicurs, t | ‘ will, of course 
¢ present s many, at least, as can be « med > the house 
lhe dy must } 1 wonder, uf she { the expectatwo hat have 
been raised respec her l thea ‘ ks must be pre 
ircad w their pre est 7 is ol cou ent We si | draw 
ono Irie Knowle i BHCC patie 
Odds 
low What sin eve 
Whate ' \“ is walk 
lier w t t 
How s} ‘ ' 
Hhow ‘ ‘ Her. 
‘ ‘ i ih ind and «w " 
i ‘ ost, w 4 ttl 
I ‘ es 
\ s | : re Ak and ‘j 
\ rusick The O / At lsenes of an exvecllem 
| work, entitled “The Orphean Lyre,” has been pubephed by 
Messrs P und Dhtse of Bost It conta i tasteful col 
ect ol ol i r cs, 8 t for « s, social mt k par 
es, ote ‘ ‘ y the f the most celebrated composers 
( t, Hlorslev, Paxton, B Stevenson, Bennett, Danty 
mged with plane ca ymnpaniment The i ch 
clegantly 4 ted the en s very creditable to the e« 
r The work sho | on they ofevers mateur We ce 
mend it stronely to the ex tion of our re ors. From the same 
hers we receives ‘ aI Henry Russel! ded 
vied toM MN ] ] ‘ 1, “Our way cross the 
mountains, ho! Ihe w | ‘( es Mackay, a well-hnows 
and popular song riter 
An offer A correspondent, who signs himself a tation 
vunter,” offers a handsome edition of Shakspeare to any one who will 
tell him in what author the following line 1s to be found 
Precocious vice and premature decay 
Ile says he was reminded of it a day or two since on see: ga broker 
down rake instructing a promis boy in the mystery of mixing a 
mint julep Our correspondent has honted through the works of 
Johnson, Young, Pope and Cowper, in search of the above line, but 
without satisfying his cunosity We are unable to throw any light 
pon lis Inve stigation 
- ——— 
Fact —A lady was asked at the Springs during the present sea 
son, *“* how she hiked Crabbe's Tales.” * I never knew that crabe 
had tails,”’ she re | hed, with a look of grave and mnocent wonder 


National Theatre. —Mr 
the third insta 


Forrest commenced an engagement at 


jouse on He was received with great enthu 


siasm, and continues to attract crowded heuses 


Conundrum—W hy is the director of an ore hestra a polite man * 


Because he is not only a leader of the bews, but attentive to the bells 
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AS A BEAM O’ER THE FACE OF THE WATERS 


BY THOMAS THE MUSICK ARRANGED BY SIR JOHN STEVENSON. 


a beam o’er the face of the wa-ters may te 






MOORE— 


#e ’ 
-@- 8 W aseenee;s Pe 


pret Pa ee? 
DNS 








o- 





MAY GLOW. 











the tide runs 
le 








- | @ Re 
_e %el oOo” 
ly the while. 


{ 
| 
SI oO 
*): 
©: e ee @ 
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—e 


SECOND VERSE. 





One fatal remembranc 





+, one sorrow that throws 

Its bleak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes, 

Te which lHfe nothing darker or brighter can bring, 
For which joy has no balm and afliction no sting! 


in dark-ness and cold-ness be - low, So the 





may be ting’d witha sun-ny smile, the 
chee warm Though 















THIRD VERSE.—Oh! this thought in ce midst of enjoy ment will stay, 
sike a dead, 
The beams of the wa 
It may smile in his light, but it blooms not again! 








2 in the su 


*s bright ray; 
sun play rou 


d it in vain, 





Miscellany. 


Tue following lines are translated from the French, “ Fleuve du Tage.” 
and adapted to the original air, called, in English, ‘* Come rest on this »s0m."* 
The musick of whi “a published by Firth and Hall, contains, also, the 
French words 


FLEUVEB DU TAGE, (RIVER TAGUS.) 


Translated from the French, by EB. L. Avery 


Blest river, | leave thee in sorrow to roam; 

On thy banks I am bidding adieu to my home; 

Ye rocks and ye woods, overhanging the shore, 

And yon echo, coy nymph, you'll delight me no more. 


How fleet were the moments in that pleasant hour ! 
Near thy grotto, dear Mary, was love's myrtle bower ; 
No cares could invade thy secluded retreat ; 

"Twas the temple of bliss, where our hearts used to meet. 


The days of affection are past, and they seem 

Like the pictures of fancy’s bewildering dream ; 
The days of remorse will my weary life end, 

In regret and despair, far from thee, sweetest friend. 


Oh! land of my childhood, so cherished by me, 

I'm departing forever from Mary and thee ; 

Ye rocks and ye woods, overhanging the shore, 

And yon echo, coy nymph, you'll delight me no more. 


Anpvice.—Wonld a man wish to offend his friends'’—let him give 


them advice Would a lover know the surest method by which to 
let him ove her Would a courtier ter 
minate his sovereign’s partiality '—let him offer advice. In short 
are we desirous to be universally hated, avowed, and desmised, the 
are always in our power. We have but fo adrese, and the 

The friendship of two young ladies, 
though apparently founded on the rock of eternal attachment, term: 
nated m the following manner * My dearest girl, Ido not think 
your figure well suited for dancing: and, as a friend of 
yours, | adrise you to refrain from it in futore”’ The other natu- 
rally affected by such a mark of sincerity, rephed, ‘I feel very mvch 
obliged to you, my dear, for your adrice; this proof of your friend- 
ship demands some return 


lose his mistress’ advice 


means 


consequences are infallible 


sincere 


I would sincerely recommend you to 
your upper e the 
melodious sue aking of the feline race.” The adrice of neithe rwas 
followed—the one continued to sing, and the other to dance—and 
they never met but as enemies 


al 


relinguish your singing, as some ot notes resen 


Mepicine ON THE DECLINE. 
to be a drug in more 
yesterday assured us t! 
that he would like to see his stock 


Tn New-Orleans, medicine is getting 
A respectable apothecary 
and slily msinuated 
fed so as to make it go off. 

\ village paper in the state of 
that it requires no arguments to 


senses than one 
at no sales were making, 
A SELF-EVIDENT 


New-York expresses the opinion 


PROPOSITION. — 


prove that **to be editor, printer, publisher, and devil, all at the 
y laborious situation 


” 


same tine, is a ve 


Werry 
pt vhen folks gits 
“am hengin.” 

as the old voman 


Wetterisms— contrivance, 
vont affect our 
varm might, aa the moseche 

“Them as has property must ‘spect to 


NORIGINAL.—** 


bus ness any "ee 


singular 
blowed ap of 
‘toes remarked of the ste 
lose, 

-toed measles.” 


| 
' 


said vhen her hen died vith the square 
f that ainta reg‘lar ¢ 


“Vell, I'm | 
marked vhen the feller turned a ‘an 
erlated in fancy stocks all hunder vun.’ 

* There's a good many strange things in this vorid as is n't seen, 


the sailor re- 


»} 
K- 


lessed if ame, as 


»wed beans and spe 


thorgan—bl 


magnetised os 
the bed-bug remarked 


as the gentl'm’n said as vos a gettin’ 


* This vot [ call a corporation dinner, as 
ven he fell foul of the fat gen'l'm'n.” 
under kiver o° 


-room vindy, and got 


* There's no tellin’ o’ vots done darkness, as the 


bat remarked vhen he flew into the dissectin’- 
his vings cut off to prewent his flyin’ out.” 

‘Veil, of T amt mad now I soon 
sassenger man, 

“That 
remarked vhen 
he'd formerly been a professor in the ‘nail and sarspan business , 
Boston Times 

Tue LATEST INVENTION FOR impudent 
occurrence that we have ever vet heard of in the art of roguery ts 
thus related ma Paris paper :—A lady went the other day ito a 
shop m the Rue euto buy a Cashmere shawl, and, having 
arranged the price, took from her purse a bank-note, 


as the dog said the 
to be cut up.” 


is Mr. Pickwick 


mayor that 


shall be, 
just afore he vos a-goin’ 
castin’ reflections, that is, 
in the mob u 


*s bad business, 


the gen’) mn formed the 


rorsinc.—The most 


Riche! 
and was in the 


act of handing wt over to the cashier's counter, when a man, who 
had been observed watching her at the shop door, rushed im, struck 


the lady, and, snatchu g the note from her hand, exclaimed, “* I 
have already forbidden you to buy a shawl, but will watch you, and 
vou shall not have one.” He then went out of the shop, and the 





lady fainted away. On her revival, the master of the s! 


to condole with her 


d regretted she had 


the ladv, “I 1 


on this scene of violence, at 
* My husband ! 
man before.” It turned out that wen robbed 
antly made after the audacious rogue, but it was al! 
he had got clear off 


and cred ver 





saw the she had 


pursuit was inst 
in vain 


“Tue naventy prace.”—A Scotch pastor recognised one of his 


female parishioners sitting by the side of the road, a little fuddled 
* Will von yust help me up with my bundle, gude mon said she 
is he stopped ** Fie, fie, Janet,” ened the pastor, * to see the 


drunkards go?" 
“thew just go whar a drap o' gude drink 


hke o? vou im sic a plight: do you know where all 
* Ay, sure,” 


said Janet, 
is to be got 

Fatsk nosoms.—"* Wife,” said a tyrannical husband to his mu« 
abused consort, ** I wish you to make me a parr of false bosoms.” — 
* T should think,” replic 
is, would be sufficient.” 


d she, ** that one bosom as false as yours 

Amvusement.—A dressmaker in London professes to employ ar- 
tistes, (assistants,) who are re 
work” 


dinner, tea, and supper 


quired to “amuse themselves with 


he penods of refreshment—consisting of breakfast, 


between t g 





Discounr ror casn —The fol! anecdote is related im a 
journal of the vear L789 :—A service of plate was delivered at the 
duke of ¢ bv hi 
nting to one thousand five hundred pounds, which his rove 
reinarking, 


re occasioned by the apprehension that 


owing 


‘larence’s house, s order, accompanied by the 


amo 
that he ¢ 


exorbit back, 


highness int, sent 


deeming 


ceived the overcharge to 





tradesman might be long out of his ney. He added, thats 
far from its being ention to pay tedious instalments, 
otherwise distress those h whom he dealt, be had laid it down as 


arge every account the mom 


The account was returned to his roval highness ¢ 
hundred 


an invariable princy le, to disc} 
became d 
next morning, with three pounds taken off, and it was 
stantly paid 

enough vesterday to ha 
vet nota 


there were 


THe passion —We walked 
worn outlay 
ing newsco 


RULING 
air ol word of interes 


knots of pe 


india-rubber slippers, 


Here aud 


ild we gather 


talking together, but all their matters seemed to concern then 
selves. ‘ He lost over three per cent.” said one, ** by his haste 
said another, ‘* she’s arrived at Havre safe ;” but whether was 
his vessel or his wife, nobody could tell. Over the conversat 


all, poweres, our favourite words, * dollar’ and * piast e,” were 
ufully sprinkled, like pepper on fish.— Picayune 

TuHenpdeR aND Licurninc —Thunder, (observes Sir John Tk 
schel,) can scarcely ever be heard more than twenty or tlurty miles 
from the flash which produces it Lightning, on the other hia 








may be seen, (or at least its 1 ction in the clouds, forming 
is called sheet lightning.) at the distance of one hundred and ' 
or two hundred miles 

Tre crimnat —The following sentiment could have sprung 
from a generous and philanthr ck nature—** Even the criminal « 
not alwaysevil, The angel within us ts not easily expelled—ait sur 
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my mother,” was the dutiful reply 
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me to pick a wile lise 
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FLATTERY 
—— ‘) thou world, great nurse of flattery, 
Why dost thou tip men's tongues with golden words, 
Ar i poise their deeds with we ght of heavy les 
That fair performance cannot to low promise’? 
Oh that a ma vaht hold the heart's close book 
And choke the vish tongue, when it doth utter 


yt honent ¢ 4 — * } sort ob 
The breath of falsehood, not character'd there 
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